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Tue reader is reminded that this periodical is in- 
tended as a provocation to female genius. At present 
it scarcely aspires to be a guide, because guidance is 
less needed than impulse. Of what use were the pillar 
of fire to the Israelites while groaning in Egyptian 
bondage? In concert with other influences, the Repos- 
itory is laboring to draw woman into higher spheres of 
mental action and enjoyment. It assumes that she has 
a Canaan to possess, towards which she has scarcely 
started—that the fields of literature are a land of prom- 
ise, where she is offered an inheritance. It persuades 
her to pass through the terrestrial paradise to the celes- 
tial—to take the temple of science, in her way to the 
heavenly temple. To effect this, it urges literature on 
her attention, addressing its topics to her as a juror, 
because if she err in her verdict, no weighty interests 
are periled, while the discussion renders her familiar 
with, and in some degree intelligent of its themes. 
This is said to be hazardous, because it solicits her at- 
tention to that which presents few attractions to female 
taste. If so, we will venture to hope that a conviction 
of duty and the expectation of utility will secure her 
attention until taste is reformed. Then will literature 
be to her a source of exquisite gratification. A proba- 
tion of resolute reading will certainly create a relish 
for letters. 

These remarks were suggested by the following inci- 
dent. Just as the words “Primitive Lirerature” 
were placed at the head of the sheet, a friend at my 
elbow exclaimed, “What! primitive literature for 
ladies!” as though it were a disorderly proceeding. 
But where is the error? It is a curious theme; and 
ladies have curiosity. It bears on the philosophy of 
mind; and ladies have minds. It is often a subject of 
conversation, and ladies can converse. True, the fe- 
male reader may not be called formally to discuss this 
or similar themes; but to-morrow may find her in a 
circle where she will hear it discussed, and should she 
not be prepared to receive instruction from the argu- 
ment? She may be assured that it would detract 
nothing from her charms. Gentlemen take no partic- 
ular satisfaction in the stupid simplicity with which an 
untaught woman listens to a conversation on literary 
subjects, The Chinese proverb is, “To renounce sci- 
ence is the virtue of woman.” Thanks to Providence, 
we have no such maxim. Unromantic, therefore, as 
is the theme, some will bestow upon it an hour’s atten- 
tion. It shall not be treated scholastically. The object 
shall be to present it in a shape which will interest 
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those who have but a slight acquaintance with anti- 
quity. 
ORIGIN OF LETTERS. 

Literature is very ancient. It commenced with 
alphabetical writing, but at what period is unknown. 
Whether written language was always in use, and 
whether it was a human invention or a divine dona- 
tion, have been debated by the most learned of Chris- 
tian ages. Dr. Clarke deems the decalogue the earliest 
written production. He thinks that the writing men- 
tioned in the seventeenth chapter of Exodus signifies 
“a monumental declaration of Joshua’s victory by some 
symbolical representation.” He denies that the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, in which Moses was educated, 
embraced alphabetical writing; otherwise, there had 
been no need of God’s act and assistance in writing 
the two Tables of the Law. He adds, “there are no 
vestiges of letters subsisting among other nations till 
after the delivery of the law at Mount Sinai; and as 
then God is said to have written the decalogue with 
his own finger; and as after this time writing is always 
mentioned whenever a suitable occasion offers, I con- 
clude that God first taught the use of alphabetical char- 
acters to man.” 

Eminent Christian fathers, such as Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Eusebius the historian, were of the same 
opinion; and with them agree several able scholars of 
modern times. But others have dissented. A learned 
German professor states that “twenty-two hundred 
years before Christ, the Hebrew tongue was so far cul- 
tivated, as to have become a written language, as is 
clear from the document in the twenty-third chapter of 
Genesis, written in the age of Abraham.”* In the 
chapter referred to there is no allusion to a contract in 
writing. But it is stated that the field of Ephron “was 
made sure to Abraham in the presence of the children 
of Heth, before all that went in at the gate of the city.” 
This does not indicate a conveyance by writing, but 
rather a preparation to maintain newly acquired pos- 
sessions by the testimony of many living witnesses, 
and by far-famed tradition. Thus were the ancients 
wont to transact important affairs, making a heap of 
stones or plucking off a shoe, the token of a public 
covenant. 

Mr. Watson is of the opinion that alphabetical wri- 
ting was in use long before the existence of the deca- 
logue. In proof of it he refers, with Jahn, to the 
twenty-third chapter of Genesis. If the fact were as 
he supposes, the reference is unsatisfactory. He addu- 
ces, however, many other and stronger reasons, which 
are persuasive, but not conclusive. He says— 

“Tn regard to alphabetic writing, all the ancient wri- 
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ters attribute the invention of it to some very early age, 
and some country of the east; but they do not pretend 
to designate precisely either the time or the place. 
They say, farther, that Cadmus introduced letters from 
Pheenicia into Greece, if we may credit the Parisian 
Chronicle, B, C. 1519, that is, forty-five years after the 
death of Moses. Anticlides asserts, and attempts to 
prove, that letters were invented in Egypt fifteen years 
before Phoroneus, the most ancient king of Greece; 
that is, four hundred and nine years after the deluge, 
and in the one hundred and seventeenth year of Abra- 
ham. On this it may be remarked that they might 
have been introduced into Egypt at this time, but they 
had been previously invented by the Pheenicians. 
Epigenes, who, in the estimation of Pliny, is weighty 
authority, informs us that observations, made upon the 
heavenly bodies for seven hundred and twenty years at 
Babylon, were written down upon baked tiles; but 
Berosus and Critodemus, also referred to by Pliny, 
make the number of years four hundred and eighty. 
Pliny from these statements draws the conclusion that 
the use of letters, as he expresses it, must have been 
eternal, that is, beyond all records. Simplicius, who 
lived in the fifth century, states, on the authority of 
Porphyry, an acute historian, that Callisthenes, the 
companion of Alexander, found at Babylon a record 
of observations on the heavenly bodies for one thous- 
and nine hundred and three years. Of course the 
record must have been begun B. C. 2234, that is, the 
eighty-ninth year of Abraham. This statement re- 
ceives some confirmation from the fact that the month 


of March is called Adar in the Chaldaic dialect; and! 


at the time mentioned, namely, the eighty-ninth year 
of Abraham, the sun, during the whole month of 
March, was in the sign of the zodiac called Aries, or 
the Ram. The word Adar means the same with Aries. 
But, as letters would be unquestionably first used for 
the purposes of general intercourse, they must have 
been known long before they were employed to trans- 
mit the motions of the stars.” 

In reply to these Gentile authorities it is enough to 
say that they give no satisfactory account of the ori- 
gin of letters, and in their chronology they are utterly 
at variance. The question must be referred to the 
Jewish Scriptures, If they are silent, there is no other 
oracle. 

Some wil! have it that writing was in use from the 
creation, believing, of course, that it was of divine ori- 
gin. They seem to agree substantially with the Jew- 
ish Rabbins who say that “letters were created on the 
evening of the first Sabbath,’”’ The Sabians have a 
book, which, according to their traditions, was written 
by the patriarch of mankind. It is represented to be 
of a singular character, as we should expect if Adam 
was its author. It is written in Chaldee. Were this 
testimony conclusive, it would prove that the opinion 
of Plato and the Rabbinical doctrine are nearly ortho- 
dox. 

Dr. Blair’s views of the rise and progress of lan- 


guage are familiar to many of my readers, whose im- 
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pressions on this subject may have been derived prin- 
cipally or solely from that source. He was a fine rhet- 
orician; but he was a careless philosopher, and a de- 
fective divine. His views of the origin of society are 
fanciful, and the same may be said of some other emi- 
nent writers on that subject. Their speculations are 
like the dreams of childhood. Dr. Blair’s remarks on 
the progress of language are interesting, but they 
should be well weighed before they are adopted. “Car- 
ry your thoughts back,” he says, “to the first dawn of 
language among men. Reflect upon the feeble begin- 
nings from which it must have arisen, and upon the 
many and great obstacles which it must have encoun- 
tered in its progress, and you will find reason for the 
highest astonishment, on viewing the height which it 
has now attained.” * * * * * 

“Think of the circumstances of mankind when lan- 
guages began to be formed. They were a wandering 
scattered race; no society among them except families; 
and the family society, too, very imperfect, as their 
method of living by hunting or pasturage must have 
separated them frequently from one another. In this 
situation, when so much divided, and their intercourse 
so rare, how could any one set of sounds or words, be 
generally agreed on as the signs of their ideas? Sup- 
posing that a few, whom chance or necessity threw to- 
gether, agreed by some means upon certain signs, yet 
by what authority could these be propagated among 
other tribes or families, so as to spread and grow up 
into a language? One would think, that in order to 
any language fixing and extending itself, men must 
have been previously gathered together in considerable 
numbers; society must have been already far advanced ; 
and yet, on the other hand, there seems to have been 
an absolute necessity for speech, previous to the forma- 
tion of society. So that, either how society could form 
itself, previously to language, or how words could rise 
into a language, previously to society formed, seem to 
be points attended with equal difficulty.” 

“Difficulty” indeed; and a difficulty which the 
Christian philosopher should never fall into. The 
hypothesis of such a state of society may be allowable 
for the sake of argument, but it is singular that any 
one accrediting the Scriptures, should contemplate it as 
the possible state of mankind. The second error is 
worse than the first. 

“ But supposing language to have a divine original, 
we cannot, however, suppose, that a perfect system of 
it was all at once given to man. It is much more na- 
tural to think, that God taught our first parents only 
such language as suited their present occasions; leav- 
ing them, as he did in other things, to enlarge and im- 
prove it as their future necessities should require. Con- 
sequently, those first rudiments of speech must have 
been poor and narrow; and we are at full liberty to 
inquire in what manner and by what steps, language 
advanced to the state in which we now find it.” 

Contrarywise, language having a divine original, it 
was at first a perfect system, but was impaired by the 
fall, and thenceforth deterioriated, through the injury 
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inflicted on all the human faculties. No doubt, in the 
lips of Adam, language had a significancy and beauty 
which it has never since possessed. 

With regard to written language, the Doctor pro- 
fesses to unfold the whole process by which it advanced 
from the hieroglyphic to the alphabetic form; and the 
very impulses, and their causes, which impelled men to 
the invention. 

“ At length, in different nations, men became sensi- 
ble of the imperfection, the ambiguity, and the tedious- 
ness of each of these methods of communication with 
one another. They began to consider, that by employ- 
ing signs which would stand not directly for things, 
but for the words which they used in speech for 
naming these things, a considerable advantage would 
be gained. For they reflected farther, that though the 
number of words in every language be, indeed, very 
great, yet the number of articulate sounds, which are 
used in composing these words, is comparatively small, 
The same simple sounds are continually recurring 
and repeated; and are combined together, in various 
ways, for forming all the variety of words which 
we utter. They bethought themselves, therefore, of 
inventing signs, not for each word by itself, but for 
each vf those simple sounds which we employ in 
forming our words; and, by joining together a few of 
those signs, they saw that it would be practicable to 
express, in writing, the whole combinations of sounds 
which our words require.” 

On glancing at these paragraphs, one is ready to 
conclude that Dr. Blair obtained his impressions con- 
cerning both the origin of society and the rise and pro- 
gress of language, not from the word of God, but from 
writers like Horace, who represents men as issuing from 
the earth, (probably like locusts,) and crawling by de- 
grees, through some tendency of nature to improve- 
ment, into the perfect form of conscious, intelligent, 
and refined humanity. 

But to return. The divine origin of letters is infer- 
red from their antiquity, from the similarity of various 
alphabets, and from the ignorance of letters which pre- 
vailed among barbarous nations, that had no inter- 
course with the Hebrews, 

Dr. Goode thinks that writing is a human invention, 
of very early date—that at the giving of the decalogue 
Moses and the Israelites, as well as the Egyptians and 
some other nations, were familiar with it. He says 
that Moses was so far from arrogating the invention 
to himself, that he uniformly refers to alphabetic wri- 
ting as a common art, appealing expressly to existing 
records, such as tablets and volumes, and to the more 
durable art of engraving, as applied to alphabetic char- 
acters. He refers to Exodus xvii, 14, and xxviii, 36. 
He also claims the book of Job as one of the most 
ancient productions of Moses, and in its 19th chapter 
finds corroborating language. This needs no other 
answer than to remind the reader that the very question 
in debate is here taken for granted, namely, that the 
writing there spoken of was alphabetical. Dr. Clarke 
and many others say no. And this answer does not 














seem unreasonable. But amidst so many and opposite 
opinions, the middle may be the true ground. Pictures 
and hieroglyphics may have answered the limited wants 
of mankind for the first two thousand five hundred 
years. In their constant use, slow but considerable 
approaches may have been made towards the adoption 
of the alphabetic system, till at last the command- 
ments, written by the finger of God, perfected a style 
of language which was previously in the rudest state, 

That God wrote the decalogue, or in other words 
produced it miraculously, is indisputable; and he was 
not wont to employ miracles unnecessarily, which he 
seems to have done, if Moses was at that time a scribe. 
Moreover, vocal language (and how much more alpha- 
betical) is unnatural to man. He acquires it with 
labor and patience, and cannot learn it at all but by 
imitation. This is evident from the condition of the 
deaf. They are always mutes, whose tones are 
neither significant nor uniform, but unmeaning and 
repulsively harsh above those of the brutes. These 
facts lend support to our theory. 

The conclusion in the mind of the writer is, that 
picture writing and hieroglyphics were in use up to the 
times of Moses; and that God himself, by the giving 
of the law, communicated the art of alphabetical wri- 
ting, which art was speedily introduced amongst the 
Israelites, and from them, under various modifications, 
spread extensively among the nations. Those who 
would examine this subject for themselves, are referred 
to Calmet, Shuckford, Jahn, Clarke, and Watson. 
There are other elaborate treatises, but probably few of 
our readers can have access to them. 

THE LANGUAGE OF EDEN. 

“What was the first language—the language of 
paradise?” has been asked a thousand times. It 
would be gratifying to know. Not that it would be 
desirable, as some have suggested, to procure its uni- 
versal adoption, as the world’s vernacular, Such an 
event would be almost as great a misfortune as the 
original confusion of tongues is generally thought to 
have been. This assertion may surprise the reader. 
But it is warranted by the fact that men are doubtless 
more intelligent for the multitude of existing languages. 
It is true, as has often been suggested, that acquiring a 
new language is almost like gaining a new sense, or 
like entering and surveying a new world. It is not to 
be regretted, therefore, on the whole, that the world is 
not, and has not always been of one speech, as before 
the dispersion. Human genius is revealed under as 
many varying shades as there are productions in a single 
dialect; but in as many generic forms as there are lan- 
guages. The loss to mankind, then, would be great, if 
all languages except one were buried in oblivion. Yet 
our curiosity would be exceedingly gratified could we 
certainly know what were the very tones of paradise. 
This we never can ascertain with the certainty of sci- 
ence; but we are not left to naked conjecture. 

This question, like the former, has been learnedly 
discussed. Various writers have supported the claims 
of the Teutonic, the Chaldee, the Chinese, the Arabic, 
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and the Hebrew to so great a distinction. There is 
strong presumption in favor of the Hebrew. Until 
the building of the tower of Babel, the original lan- 
guage was preserved. The confusion of tongues in- 
flicted on the builders, originated the many languages 
of mankind. But it should be considered that this 
punishment fell only upon the guilty. And is it pro- 
bable that it involved all mankind? Certainly not; for 
it is incredible that all were guilty. Among the lineal 
descendants of Noah was Heber, who was probably 
innocent, and who of course retained the language 


of his ancestors. And from him descended Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, in whom and in his 


Hebrew posterity, the primitive language was preserved. 
If so, the decalogue was given in that language, which 
would afterwards be guarded from material corruption. 
For their occasional captivities would not blot from the 
minds of a people tenacious as the Jews were of na- 
tional customs, the knowledge of a language in which 
their history, laws, and religion were recorded. Thus 
there is historical presumption that the Hebrew was 
the primitive tongue. 

To this we may add a philological presumption. I 
mean that the genius of the language indicates its 
seniority. Its simplicity, force, and fertility, are such 
as might be expected in a divine tongue. Its proper 
names possess a significancy which enabled Adam to 
distinguish the peculiar characteristics of each living 
creature. Comparing it with other languages, it seems 
to bear to many of them a maternal relation. It is an 
affluent source of roots to its cognates. True, the 
Arabic and other oriental tongues partially reciprocate 
this favor. They seem at least to contain the roots 
of some Hebrew words. But it is believed by the 
best scholars that these Arabic and other roots were 
originally Hebrew, which not being preserved in the 
Old Testament, (the scanty surviving depository of 
Hebrew words,) were lost to the mother tongue, and 
found their way into other languages, where they now 
appear indigenous, while to their native soil they are 
become exotics. Still it is indisputable that the Arabic 
borrows more—ten to one—from the Hebrew, than the 
Hebrew does from it. If radical dependences, then, 
are to decide this question, Hebrew is the primitive 
tongue. Add to these considerations the well known 
fact, that the most ancient literature of the world is in 
Hebrew, and it strengthens the evidence of its priority. 

Many of the ablest critics incline to this view. 
Though Dr. Clarke admits (what others have urged in 
favor of the Chinese language) that the original tongue 
was composed of monosyllables, yet he says the He- 
brew, stripped of its points, prefixes, suffixes, and post- 
fixes, would nearly answer this character. But Dr. 
Clarke does not argue the question—he merely glances 
at it. Calmet deems it highly probable that the He- 
brew language survived the confusion of tongues in 
Heber and his descendants. Mr. Watson says: 

“It is unnecessary to suppose, that the primitive 
language was completely obliterated, and entire new 
modes of speech at once introduced. It was quite suf- 
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ficient, if such changes only were effected, as to render 
the speech of different companies or different tribes 
unintelligible to one another, that their mutual co-ope- 
ration in the mad attempt in which they had all en- 
gaged might be no longer practicable.” 

But granting that this was the language of para- 
dise, we should be aware that it was not anciently 
called Hebrew. Among the heathens it was known 
as the Pheenician, Syriac, or Judaic. How it came to 
be called Hebrew is not certainly known—perhaps from 
Heber, in whose family it was preserved. The ancient 
Hebrew alphabet being lost by the Jews is retained in 
the Samaritan pentateuch. What are now called 
Hebrew letters are not such. They are properly the 
Chaldean. But this has no particular bearing on the 
above question. 

Again, we must not suppose that the Hebrew tongue 
is now what it was originally. It is not the primitive 
language in its purity. There are words in the Old 
Testament whose originals do not belong to the Hebrew. 
Indeed, portions of it are in Chaldee. We can only 
say, at last, granting all that has been urged, that there 
is more of the language of Eden retained in the He- 
brew than any where else. 

Some have insisted that inasmuch as Hebrew was 
the language of paradise, and was communicated from 
God, we are warranted to conclude that it is the lan- 
guage of heaven. A learned professor used to urge 
his pupils to diligence, by assuring them that they were 
acquiring the dialect of angels. Another in one of 
the most respectable universities, told an indolent youth 
who failed in his Hebrew recitations, that if he did not 
study harder he might expect to be “a mute in heaven.” 
The writer was once acquainted with an estimable 
lady, whose manners, as often happens to genius, were 
sprinkled with innocent eccentricities, and who applied 
herself successfully to the acquisition of Hebrew with 
the avowed design of being “prepared to talk and sing 
in paradise.” Her ardor was somewhat dampened by 
the suggestion, that probably our Savior as often as any 
way used a certain modification or dialect of the Greek. 

It were desirable for both men and women to be 
acquainted with this beautiful (so it has been called) 
language. But it should be studied with a reasonable 
aim. ‘The pains of acquiring it will be rewarded, if it 
should happen not to be the language of heaven. 
Whether it is, God has not seen fit to assure us, and 
“secret things belong unto the Lord.” One thing we 
know—God understands all languages and dialects, 
and will not fail to notice every expression, profane and 
devout, that may fall from human lips. Of the sounds 
or characters of language he takes small account; but 
the breathings of purity in any tongue attract his 
benignity and secure his gracious smile. Such as seek 
from him sanctified affections, and sincerely love and 
serve and praise him, will ere long be brought to share 
his excellent glory. They shall know the language 
and the delights of the celestial paradise—shall be 
familiar with its songs and partakers of its raptures, 

(To be continued.) 
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ORCHARD LAKE. 


BY R. SAPP. 


“ Warriors, hear! Be wise, be brave— 
Rise, to conquer and to save— 
Rise, to save the bleeding land 
From the ramparts and the brand— 
From the arts and from the crimes 
Of other and far distant climes— 
From the thirst of sordid gains, 
That ere long shall blast our plains. 
Teach the lordly for to yield, 
Spurn his counsel, spurn his laws— 
Strike, and strike for freedom’s cause— 
Rally, rally for th’ attack— 
Drive the invading legions back.” 


Reaper, turn to the map of our lovely sea-girded 
Michigan, and observe, in the county of Oakland, in 
the northeastern part of our state, a cluster of small 
lakes. You would think, from the represented un- 
healthiness of some parts of our state, that, here, the 
people were shaking to death by that wasting scourge, 
the ague. But you are mistaken. Here nature has 
executed some of her most lovely penciling, and here 
the young ladies have as red cheeks as among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, where the rose blooms 
at thirty. ; 

These lakes afford as pure water as the most beauti- 
ful of the chrystal rills issuing from the bases of our 
interior mountains, and present as fine a sub-marine 
appearance as some parts of the Northern Ocean. In 
addition to this, they afford some of the finest sport in 
the world. They are filled with a variety and abun- 
dance of the most delicious fish, the taking of which is 
sufficient to divert the mind, and release a man from 
the severest attack of that troublesome disease called 
the “blues.” 

Well, for a short description. Spring comes and 
the ice breaks up. Every body, in the neighborhood 
of the lakes, who loves sport and fish, is in a bustle for 
preparation, in order to take a share. The boats and 
canoes are manned; the spears, with more prongs than 
Neptune’s trident, are collected, handled, and long 
cords tied to the ends of them; a quantity of the best 
bark, afforded by the neighboring trees, is gathered for 
fires. And what then? All wait, except a few impa- 
tient ones, until the crescent of the moon, and in addi- 
tion to this, an extremely murky night, sufficient to 
make terror stand on tiptoe upon a man’s head, when 
in those deeply shaded places, in the midst of the tall 
trees near the water’s brink. Fires are kindled in the 
“jacks,” fastened to the bows of the canoes, which 
give a sufficient glare to blind the fish and guide the 
spearman’s eye; all push off, with oars muffled, and 
the sport is commenced. You will sometimes see a 
dozen lights at one time, glaring in the distance, and 
hear twenty voices of exultation as the finest fish are 
brought into the boat. But, unluckily, once in awhile, 
as the boat takes a quick turn, just as the spear has 
been plunged at a fish, you hear a still louder plunge 











and quite a “splish—splash,” as an unfortunate fellow 
takes a backward leap into the cool element below. 

That to which I would especially invoke the reader’s 
attention, is the lake named in the caption. This is 
more picturesque than others. It is called “Orchard 
Lake,” from the fact, that near the centre is an island 
embracing an area of about fifty acres of land, well 
groved with different kinds of shrubbery; and near the 
centre of this island stand a number of aged apple- 
trees, planted, perhaps, a century since by the hand of 
some Indian. Here isa place fit for retirement, after the 
mind has been closely applied to sacred meditation, and 
the body prostrated by toil for days and weeks, or after 
talking about the words of life and the way to heaven. 
Here you are regaled by some of the purest zephyrs 
that ever sung their gentle peans over the bosom of 
any water. But what renders it enchanted ground to 
the antiquary, is its having been the residence of the 
celebrated Pontiac, an Indian chief. 

At three successive periods in the history of the In- 
dian race, they have bent all their energies to arrest the 
progress of the whites. Each of these periods has 
produced a chief able to control the elements brought 
into requisition for this purpose. It was the fortune 
of Pontiac to direct the wild unwieldy foe at the second 
of these periods. And this island was the place where 
his deeply laid plans were matured; and here many a 
chief of tried courage received his orders and his in- 
spiration from the warrior who stood and towered above 
them. It is often noted by those accustomed to mark 
the affairs of the world, that great events and revolu- 
tions in nations produce actors adequate to the mighty 
conflicts brought upon the stage, who, from their posi- 
tion, shine above the remainder of their race. This is 
equally true of Indians and Europeans. 

In the year 1760, through the fortunes of war, the 
French power in the Canadas and the western country 
passed into the hands of the British. This was by no 
means agreeable to the Indians. It is a matter worthy 
of note that the French have always succeeded with 
the Indians better than either the English or Ameri- 
cans. 

The English found it, in this instance, to be one thing 
to conquer the French and possess their posts, and an- 
other to gain the favor of their Indian allies, Pontiac 
became aware of the downfall of his French allies, and 
on the approach of a detachment of English troops up 
the river to take possession of the post at Detroit, inter- 
cepted and demanded of them their object, which was 
explained by Major Rogers, the commandant. Pontiac 
professed friendship, and proper belts were mutually 
exchanged, but with the evident design, on his part, of 
allaying suspicion until preparations could be made to 
strike an effectual blow for the destruction of the new 
power. His influence over the neighboring tribes was 
extensive, and he succeeded in uniting with him all — 
the tribes in the Peninsula, and engaged some from the 
western frontiers and northern lakes, to make a simul- 
taneous rush, and destroy all the posts from Du Quesne 
and Niagara to Chicago. To effect his scheme, every 
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means was used to ignite the combustibles which he 
wished to use in such a conflagration. He exhibited to 
the other tribes a belt which he professed to have re- 
ceived from the King of France, with a commission to 
expel them. He convened a great council and related 
the dream of, a Delaware Indian, who professed to have 
been conducted to a new land, and to have received 
directions from the Great Spirit to expel their adver- 
saries. He accompanied this inducement, in connec- 
tion with others, with the most exasperating philippic 
against the English. By these means a cloud of dark- 
ness was fast gathering to sweep away every thing 
which met its wild career. 

Fort Detroit, of all, was considered the most impor- 
tant post, and Pontiac reserved this to be taken by 
himself. Accordingly, on the 8th of May, 1763, he 
presented himself at its gates with a large body of war- 
riors, professing a wish to make a treaty with the com- 
manding officers. ‘The negotiations commenced, and 
proceeded for several days. Each day Pontiac was 
accompanied by thirty or forty chiefs. It was his de- 
sign to massacre the officers, and throw open the gates, 
so as to admit his men and finish the work of death. 
But fortunately the evening before the day appointed 
for this catastrophe, the design was revealed to the com- 
mandant, by a friendly Indian woman, who was in the 
habit of selling moccasons at the fort. This was a 
critical moment. No time was to be lost. The gar- 
rison was placed under arms, the guards doubled, and 
the officers were armed with swords and pistols. 
Morning came, and the Indians as usual were admitted. 
Pontiac inquired of the British commander the cause 
of this unusual appearance. He was answered that 
it was proper to keep the young men to their duty, lest 
they should become idle and ignorant. The business 
of the council then commenced, and Pontiac proceeded 
to address Major Gladevin. His speech was bold and 
menacing, and his manner and gesticulations vehe- 
ment; and they still became more so as he approached 
the critical moment, when he was to present the belt to 
Major Gladevin, as the sign of action. At this time 
the drums at the door of the council-house rolled the 
charge, the guards leveled their pieces, and the officers 
drew their swords from their scabbards. Pontiac was 
a brave man—he had fought in many a battle; but this 
unexpected move declared that his treachery was dis- 
covered, which entirely disconcerted him. Tradition 
says he trembled. Major Gladevin immediately ap- 
proached the chief, and drawing aside his blanket, dis- 
covered his arms. After stating his knowledge of the 
plot, and reproaching him for his treachery, he drove 
him from the fort. The chiefs immediately retired, and 
as soon as they had passed the gates, gave the yell and 
fired upon the garrison. 

The siege commenced with fierceness and activity on 
the part of the Indians, and continued with different 
reverses of fortune for eleven months, when, upon the 
arrival of a large reinforcement of men under Gen. 
Broadstreet, a treaty of peace was concluded with the 
different tribes who had been engaged in the war. 
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Pontiac took no part in it. His spirit was too lofty to 
consent to the degrading terms of a peace dictated by 
his inveterate foes. He left his romantic residence to 
be tenanted by other and inferior beings, and withdrew 
from the scene of his misfortunes to the far west, where 
his days were ended.* 

A village has sprung up in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the lake, which bears the name and commem- 
orates to posterity the history of this great chief. It 
contains a population of about one thousand inhabi- 
tants, and the reader may be assured that more wicked- 
ness has been concocted in this place, than was devised 
on Orchard Island in the palmy days of Pontiac’s ex- 
istence, 

Orchard Lake is annually visited by a large number 
of people on pleasure excursions, who talk over the tra- 
ditions which have come down from former days. But 
the Indians are gone. A few graves and the apple- 
trees are all that mark the impress of their departed 
footsteps. They have fled; and we 

‘Have seen their unresisting tribes, 
With toilsome steps, and slow, 
On through the trackless desert pass, 
A caravan of woe; 
Think ye the Eternal’s ear is deaf, 
His sleepless vision dim ? 


Think ye the soul’s blood may not cry, 
From that foe-land to him ?” 


Romeo, Mich., April 15, 1841. 





* History of Michigan. 
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Rovsseavu, when dying, ordered his attendants to 
place him before the window that he might once more 
behold his garden, and bid adieu to nature. Roscom- 
mon uttered at the moment he expired, two lines of his 
own version of Deus ire. Haller died feeling his pulse, 
and when he felt it almost gone, turning to his brother 
physician, said, “My friend, the artery ceases to beat,’’ 
and died. Petrarch was found dead in his library, lean- 
ingonabook. Sede died in the act of dictating. Her- 
der closed his career writing an ode to the Deity, his 
pen on the last line. Walter died repeating some 
lines of Virgil. Tasso’s dying request of Cardinal 
Cynthia was indicative of the gloom which haunted 
him through life. He had one favor, he said, to re- 
quest of him, which was, that he would collect his 
works and commit them to the flames, especially his 
Jerusalem Delivered. Liebnitz was found dead in his 
chamber with a book in his hand. Clarendon’s pen 
dropped from his fingers when he was siezed with the 
palsy, which terminated his life. Chaucer ballad ma- 
king. His last production he entitled “A ballad made 
by Geoffrey Chaucer on his death-bed, lying in great 
anguish.” Wicherly, when dying, had his young wife 
brought to his bedside, and having taken her hand, in 
a very solemn manner said he had but one request to 
make of her, and that was, that she would never marry 
an old man again. 
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GREAT MEN AND GRAVE-YARDS. 


“Receding years proclaim the solemn truth, 
That weak decrepid age soon follows youth— 
That all created things must pass away, 
Despite the golden dream of minstrel’s lay.” 


Decay is inscribed on the whole face of nature. 
The flower of the valley springs up, blooms for a time 
in variegated beauty, but perishes when autumn frost 
flings his gray livery over its tender form. The moun- 
tain oak, through whose wide-spreading branches the 
winds of heaven have whistled for centuries, is finally 
prostrated by the resistless tornado. Man himself, 
though proudly enthroned as the lord of creation, has 
the seeds of death implanted in his bosom, which, ere 
long, obstruct the fountains of life, and the cold waters 
of oblivion close for ever over his mortal remains. In 
the beautiful language of Horace— 

« Sed omnes una manet nor, 
Et calcanda semel via leti.” 

The perusal of some of the original letters written 
by distinguished men, who have long been moldering 
in the dust, and a subsequent walk to the Protestant 
burying-ground, have occasioned these reflections. A 
gentleman of this place, of distinguished ancestry, has 
in his possession many antique documents, “whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,”’ among 
which are some of the manuscript letters of Flamstead, 
Blair, Priestly, Franklin, Hancock, Samuel Adams, and 
others, While tracing lines penned by such great men, 
the thought was, where are they now? Where are 
those men whose works have gained them an earthly 
immortality—men distinguished for every virtue, and 
some of whom caused the lights of science to shine 
with fairer luster? They are gone. 

Yes, here were the tokens of friendship, in the days 
of “lang syne,” carelessly spread before the eyes of a 
stranger, of another generation, for his scrutiny. There 
is Flamstead, in the year 1696, writing from the Royal 
Observatory to a friend, and promising, “God willing,” 
to meet him at a certain place. Priestly speaks of the 
appointment of Lord North prime minister of Eng- 
land, and mentions the American colonies in terms 
of generous sympathy. The subject of atmospheric 
air occupies much of his attention. Blair discourses 
upon belles-lettres in the style of an accomplished schol- 
ar, while Franklin dwells upon electricity as a philoso- 
pher enchanted with his favorite theme. The letters of 
Hancock and Adams, though interesting, are common- 
place. 

An indescribable feeling came over me while gazing 
on the identical hand-writing of men whose master 
minds wrought out a fame as lasting as the abode of 
the triple sisters, Liberty, Religion, and Science. Had 
a voice from the dead spoken, it could not have impress- 
ed a more solemn lesson than these musty and time- 
worn epistles, penned in other generations, by hands 
long since inanimate and powerless. Alas! with what 
rapidity the children of men are consigned to the tomb ; 











and with how much reluctance we entertain the unwel 
come thought that the proudest monuments of human 
wisdom and ingenuity must perish! The language of 
Fenelon, addressed by Arcesius to Telemachus while 
searching for his father Ulysses in the séjour de la paix, 
or the mansion of peace, is beautiful and to the point: 
“Ce temps te parait éloigné: hélas! tu te trompes, 
mon fils; il se hate, le voila qui arrive: ce qui vient 
avec tant de rapidité n’est pas loin de toi; et le pré- 
sent qui s’enfuit est déja bien loin, puisqu’il s’ anéantit 
dans le moment que nous parlons, et ne peut plus se 
rapprocher. Ne compte donc jamais, mon fils, sur le 
présent; mais soutiens-toi dans le sentier rude et pre 
de la vertu par la vue de |’ avenir. Prépare-toi, par 
de mceurs pures et par |’ amour de la justice, une place 
dans |’ heureux séjour de la paix.”* 

After a few hours of melancholy pleasure spent in 
an antiquary’s room, I sallied forth into the fields of 
nature, in order that the balmy air, the caroling of the 
winged tribe, and the gaudy dress of a Louisiana 
spring, might restore a proper equilibrium of feeling. 
But rambling from one beauty to another, ever and 
anon plucking the lowly violet, or casting wishful eyes 
to the unsurpassed flower of the magnolia, I came to 
the Protestant grave-yard. 

I always experienced a soothing and melancholy 
pleasure—a kind of divine sympathy—in visiting the 
silent habitations of the dead; but now it filled me 
with ungrateful sensations and unpleasant gloom. It 
is @ picturesque, romantic spot, elevated high above the 
general level, and shaded by the honey-locust, the weep- 
ing-willow, the tulip-tree, and the majestic magnolia, 
together with a hundred others, hung over with Span- 
ish moss, and embellished by innumerable vines beau- 
tifully interwoven. I approached with a calm mind to 
muse over the ashes of departed beings, who were once 
as young and full of hope as myself—who once whirled 
in the giddy round of pleasure, thoughtless of the sad 
but certain destiny which awaited them. As I entered 
the grave-yard, my attention was first attracted by a 
magnificent monument of pure white marble, over 
which waved the pliant boughs of the willow, sighing 
in the breeze, and just greening for another year. 1 
read the epitaph—the last tribute of friendship, and 
the sadly brief history of all mankind—and walked 
slowly on, indulging in gloomy reflections, ever and 
anon stepping unwarily upon the graves of forgot- 
ten, perhaps unwept mortality. I beheld what is not 
usual—human bones scattered over the surface, there 
to bleach beneath a southern sun—brick entombments 
decayed and fallen in, which hid not the ghastly and 
moldering skeleton, and rotten palisades tumbling over 





* To thee time seems to linger. Alas! thou deceivest 
thyself, my son. It makes haste. Behold it arrived. That 
which comes with so much rapidity is not far from thee, and 
the present which hastens away is already very distant, since 
it annihilates itself while we speak, and can no more return. 
Count not, then, ever upon the present, my son; but direct 
thee in the rude and rugged path of virtue by the sight of the 
future. Prepare thee, by pure manners and by the love of jus- 
tice, a place in the happy abode of peace. 
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the object they were designed to protect. Many of 
these frail tenements have become the abodes of filthy 
and poisonous reptiles, which render them horrid and 
dismal beyond description. Almost innumerable tombs 
of strangers and citizens, old and young, high and low, 
rich and poor, good and bad, evince that the enemy of 
mankind has made havoc; and the newly thrown up 
earth is evidence that the work of human destruction 
is still progressing. I could have exclaimed with the 
pious Hervey: “Here the man of business forgets all 
his favorite schemes, and discontinues the pursuit of 
gain. Here is a total stand to the circulation of mer- 
chandise, and the hurry of trade. In these solitary 
recesses, as in the building of Solomon’s temple, is 
heard no sound of the hammer «rd axe. The wind- 
ing sheet and the coffin are the utmost bounds of all 
earthly devices. Hitherto may they go, but no farther. 
Here the sons of pleasure take a final farewell of their 
dear delights. No more is the sensualist anointed 
with oil, or crowned with rose-buds. He chants no 
more the melody of the viol, nor revels any longer at 
the banquet of wine. Instead of sumptuous tables and 
delicious treats, the poor voluptuary is himself a feast for 
fattened insects; the reptile riots on his flesh; the worm 
feeds sweetly on him. Here also beauty fails—bright 
beauty drops her lustre here. O, how her roses fade, 
and her lilies languish in this bleak soil! How does 
the grand leveler pour contempt upon the charmer of 
our hearts! How turn to deformity what captivated 
the world before !” 

The true Christian has this abiding consolation, 
namely, he looks forward to that blessed period when 
“the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality. So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, death is swallowed up in victory. 
O, death, where is thy sting? O, grave, where is thy 
victory?’ Thanks be to God, that giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ! D. R. 

Baton Rouge, La., April 3, 1841. 


AMBITION. 


Great minds had rather deserve contemporaneous 
applause, without obtaining it, than obtain, without 
deserving it; if it follow them, it is well, but they will 
not deviate to follow it. With inferior minds the re- 
verse is observable; so that they can command the flat- 
tery of knaves while living, they care not for the exe- 
crations of honest men, when dead. Milton neither 
aspired to present fame, nor even expected it; but (to 
use his own words) his high ambition was, “to leave 
something so written to after ages, that they should not 
willingly let it die.’ And Cato finely observed, he 
would much rather that posterity should inquire why 
no statues were erected to him than why they were. 
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THE DYING BROTHER. 


BY MISS BAKER. 


I must go down to my last sleep 
In the cold grave alone ; 

But O, sweet sister, do not weep 
For me when I am gone. 

Hang not thy lute upon the wall, 
Nor grieve, for tears are vain ; 

But when our young associates call, 
Awake its tones again ; 

And while you thrill each trembling string 
With notes I used to love, 

Think that I dwell where angels sing 
Far happier strains above. 

When at the pleasant summer time, 
O’er flow’ry vales you roam, 

Or to the fount the green hill climb 
That rushes down in foam, 

While joy awakes from stream and grove, 
And young flowers scent the air, 

You'll miss the voice you used to love; 
But weep not for me there, 

For I shall roam thro’ fairer bowers, 
Where clearer fountains lave, 

And breathe the breath of sweeter flowers 
That bloom beyond the grave. 

I know that you will miss me, too, 
Beneath our green elm’s shade. 

The happiest hours we ever knew, 
Were when we there first played 

And thou wilt miss my tones of mirth 
And footsteps in the hall— 

My pleasantries around the hearth ; 
And thou wilt miss them all; 

But do not grieve that I have past 
From this glad earth so soon, 

For flowers that fade in morning’s blast, 
Feel not the sultry noon. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


T saw life’s frail bark, on her stormy way, 

By winds and waves through clouds and tempests 
driven ; 
The moon had vail’d her silver light in heaven, 

And every star had quench’d its feeble ray: 

Darkness was round her, nor the hope of day: 

No pause of fears and agony was given; 
Her shatter’d sail, by wave and whirlwind riven, 

To death and horror seemed an easy prey. 

Have mercy, Heaven!—When lo—the stormy deep 
Was hush’d—and through that fatal midnight gloom, 
One star shone bright, to guide me from the tomb. 

Now, in its blessed light, I may not weep ; 

But still press onward with redoubled sail, 

To reach the Savior-port that shall not fail. 


Bade ts 
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ZOOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR MERRICK. 


ORDER II.—QUADRUMANA. 

Tue animals of this order have their four extremities 
terminated by hands. They are peculiarly fitted by 
their structure for a residence “among the branches,” 
Here is their appropriate home. Here they engage in 
their sports—leaping from limb to limb, and swinging 
by their extremities in the air. From this elevated 
position they attack their, enemies, pelting them with 
dry limbs broken from the trees, and even with stones 
which have been taken up from the ground for that 
purpose. From the trees they also chiefly obtain their 
food, which consists mostly of fruits, buds and insects. 
Upon the ground their movements are somewhat 
awkward, as their natural position is neither erect like 
that of man, nor horizontal like that of quadrupeds, but 
intermediate or semi-erect. Several species belonging 
to this order, in their form, bear a striking resemblance 
to man. The one which makes the nearest approach 
to the human form is 

THE CHIMPANSE. 

Of this animal, however, less perhaps is known than 
of almost any other species belonging to the race. No 
perfect specimen has ever reached Europe or this coun- 
try. The following description of one that was kept 
some months at Sierra Leone is given by Mr. Wad- 
strom. “He was nearly two feet high, but the full sta- 
ture is about five feet. He was covered with black hair, 
long and thick on the back, but short and thin upon the 
other parts of the body, except the face, which was bare. 
His hands and head resembled an old black man, only 
that the hair upon his head was straight. He ate, drank, 
slept, and sat at table like a human being. At first he 
crept on all fours, on the outside of his hands, but when 
grown larger, he endeavored to go erect, supporting 
himself by a stick. He was melancholy, but always 
good natured.” 

THE OURANG OUTANG 
is next in order in his resemblance to man. This is 
the celebrated wild man of the woods. He is larger 
than the chimpanse, measuring from seven and a half 
to eight feet in height. His strength is very great— 
equal to that of three or four men. This remarkable 
animal is said to build a rude shelter in the tops of the 
trees, under which he sleeps. Like the chimpanse, he 
is of a melancholy disposition—little disposed to frolic, 
even when young. Pyrard, a French traveler, says 
that “in the province of Sierra Leone there is a species 
so strong limbed, and so industrious, that when prop- 
erly trained and fed, they work like servants—that they 
generally walk on the two hind feet—that they pound 
substances in a mortar—that they go to bring water 
from the river in a small pitcher, which they carry full 
on their heads. When they arrive at the door, if the 
pitchers are not soon taken off they allow them to fall; 
and when they perceive them overturned and broken, 
they weep and lament.” 
Vol. I.—22 








Buffon describes one which he saw as “mild, affec- 
tionate, and good natured. His air was melancholy, 
his gait grave, his movements measured, his disposition 
gentle, and very different from other apes. He had 
neither the impatience of the Barbary ape, the mali- 
ciousness of the baboon, nor the extravagances of the 
monkeys. It may be alledged,” he says, “that he had 
the benefit of instruction; but the other apes which I 
shall compare with him, were educated in the same 
manner. Signs and words alone were sufficient to 
make our ourang outang act, but the baboon required a 
cudgel, and the other apes a whip; for none of them 
would obey without blows. I have seen this animal 
present his hand to conduct the people who came to 
see him, and walk as gravely along with them as if he 
had been one of the company. I have seen him sit 
down at table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, use a 
spoon or fork to convey his food to his mouth, pour his 
liquor into a glass, and make it touch that of the per- 
son who drank with him. When invited to drink tea 
he brought a cup and saucer, placed them on the table, 
put in sugar, poured out the tea, and allowed it to cool 
before he drank it. All these actions he performed 
without any other instigations than the signs or verbal 
orders of his master, and often of his own accord. 
He did no injury to any person—he even approached 
company with circumspection, and presented himself 
as if he wanted to be caressed,” 

The remaining species of the ape race, which are 
exceedingly numerous, present a great variety in size, 
form, habits, and dispositions. They are generally 
active, imitative, and mischievous. It is said that some 
species live in communities, have their laws, and public 
officers, and conduct their affairs much “after the man- 
ner of men.” The quariba is celebrated for his pow- 
ers of oratory. Marcgrave, who is said to be a writer 
of the first authority, and a great naturalist, says that 
“sometimes one mounts on a higher branch, the rest 
seat themselves beneath: the first begins as if it was to 
harangue, and sets up so loud and sharp a howl, that a 
person at a distence would think that a hundred joined 
in the cry. After a certain space, he gives a signal 
with his hand, when the whole assembly joins in cho- 
rus; but on another signal is silent, and the orator fin- 
ishes his address.” ‘ 

Others are often very troublesome on account of their 
depredations upon cultivated fields and gardens, and 
the ingenuity manifested in their modus operandi is 
sometimes quite remarkable. When a melon patch 
is to be plundered, a line is formed between it and the 
forest. The melons are then passed along the line 
until all are safely deposited at the farther end. Bos- 
man, speaking of the thefts of the monkeys of Guinea, 
says that “they will take in each paw one or two stalks 
of millet, as many under their arms, and two or three 
in their mouth, and thus laden hop away upon their 
hind legs; but if pursued they fling all away except 
what they have in their mouths, that it may not im- 
pede their flight. ‘They are very nice in the choice of 
their millet—examine every stalk, and if they do not 
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like it fling it away; so that this delicacy does more 
harm to the fields than their thievery.” 

It is generally supposed that the animals of this 
order are more inclined to imitate the actions of man 
thanany other. Among the numerous anecdotes which 
are related illustrating this propensity, the following 
may be given. A clergyman had a favorite ape, which 
on one occasion, unobserved, followed him to the 
church, and during the prayer secured a place upon 
the canopy directly above the head of the speaker. 
Here he carefully observed and as closely imitated the 
movements of the latter. Not a nod of the head or 
motion of the arm escaped him. During the discourse 
the clergyman noticed an undue levity manifesting 
itself among his hearers. He did not fail to adminis- 
ter an appropriate reproof, still to his grief and aston- 
ishment the risibility of his congregation became evi- 
dently more and more excited. Again with earnest- 
ness and a degree of violence in his manner, he urged 
the impropriety of such deportment in such a place. 
With equal energy this was seconded by the mimic 
preacher over his head. The most serious could re- 
frain no longer; and order only was restored by direct- 
ing the attenion of the astounded clergyman to the 
cause of what to him appeared as unaccountable. 

The intelligence of the ape race has, unquestiona- 
bly, been for the most part over-rated. Upon this sub- 
ject Buffon discourseth in the following manner: “In 
fine, if there were a scale by which we could descend 
from human nature to that of the brutes, and if the 
essence of this nature consisted entirely in the form of 
the body, and depended on its organization, the ourang 
outang would approach nearer to man than any other 
animal. Placed in the second rank of beings, he would 
make the other animals feel his superiority, and oblige 
them to obey him. If the principle of imitation, by 
which he seems to mimic human actions, were the 
result of thought, this ape would be still farther re- 
moved from the brutes, and have a greater affinity to 
man. But the interval which separates them is im- 
mense. Mind, reflection, and language depend not on 
figure or the organization of the body. These are 
endowments peculiar to man. Though he counterfeits 
every human movement, he performs no action which 
is characteristic of man, no action that has the same 
principle or design. With regard to imitation, which 
appears to be the most striking characteristic of the ape 
kind, and which the vulgar have attributed to him as a 
peculiar talent, before we decide, it is necessary to 
inquire whether this imitation be spontaneous or forced. 
Does the ape imitate us from inclination, or because, 
without any exertion of the will, he feels the capacity 
of doing it? I appeal to all those who have examined 
this animal without prejudice; and I am convinced that 
they will agree with me that there is nothing voluntary 
in this imitation. The ape, having arms and hands, 
uses them as we do, without thinking of us. The sim- 
ilarity of his members and organs necessarily produces 
movements, and sometimes succession of movements, 
which resemble ours. Being endowed with the human 
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structure, the ape must move like man; but the same 
motions imply not that he acts from imitation.” I 
shall reserve some farther remarks upon this subject for 
an article on instincé. 
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TWILIGHT. 


“?Tis evening hour, the sun’s last ray 
Rests faintly on the mountain’s brow— 
The moon succeeds the orb of day, 
And all is quiet now.” 


Wuat emotions are sometimes awakened by the 
evening twilight! As the fading beams of day disap- 
pear, the clouds mingle slowly, as if reluctant to ob- 
scure the cheerful aspect of nature, while animate ex- 
istence appears silently sinking to rest. Nature seems 
to harmonize with the deep feelings of the heart. The 
wild waves of passion are hushed, and life’s stirring 


would we bid them linger; but resistless time bears 
them away on its sweeping tide, and we reluctantly 
behold them sink beneath its billows. Then hope 
springs up in the heart, and bids us look forward to the 
morning, and hail the approach of other happy hours. 
Hope, like the twilight of the dawn, crimsons the 
cheek of expectation. The heart beating high with 
anticipation hails the morn, and the note of joy invokes 
us to the sunny bower. Invigorated by the cool breeze 








and the fresh dews of morning, we gaze on the fair 
sky, or mark the clouds that vail its glory, which, like 
\our own brief sorrows, seem few and transitory. The 
evening star points us to our destined home, and one 
could gaze, 
“?T ill life’s last glimmering ray of light is fled, 
And hushed the last deep beating of the heart.” 
ZELIA. 

Worthington, Ohio. 
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POWER OF MUSIC. 


BY REY. J. PIERPONT. 


O’rR the cleft sea, the storm in fury rides: 
Israel is safe, and Egypt tempts the tides: 

Her host, descending, meets a wat’ry grave, 
And o’er her monarch rolls the refluent wave. 
The storm is hushed: the billows foam no more, 
But sink in smiles:—there’s music on the shore. 
On the wide waste of waters, dies that air 
Unheard; for all is death and coldness there, 
But see! the robe that brooding Silence throws 
O’er Shur reclining in profound repose, 

Is rent, and scattered, by the burst of praise, 
That swells the song th’ astonish’d Hebrews raise. 
That rending anthem on the wild was flung, 
From Miriam’s timbrel and from Moses’ tongue: 





The first to Liberty that e’er was sung. 














scenes become quiet. With nameless feelings we gaze _ 
upon these quiet scenes as they fade from sight. Fain 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF ANGELS. 


— 


BY E. H. HATCHER, 


“« Which things the angels desire to look into,” 1 Peter i, 12. 


oe 


Ir is an interesting truth that while the plans of 
God in relation to man’s salvation are going on in this 
world, angels themselves are no unconcerned spectators 
of their development. That such is the fact is plainly 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, “There is,” says our 
Savior, “joy in the presence of God over one sinner 
that repenteth;” and the apostle represents them as 
“desiring to look” into the mysteries of the incarna- 
tion. The apostle, it is supposed, had allusion to the 
posture of the cherubim, which overshadowed the mer- 
cy-seat with their faces toward it, as if deeply interested 
in the dispensation of mercy to the guilty. 

While the patriarchs and prophets looked with an 
eye of faith to the coming of the Messiah, and made 
the vales and mountains of Judea echo with the predic- 
tions of his advent; and while the types and shadows 
under the Jewish dispensation engaged the devout 
attention of men, angels were not unmindful of the 
subject. And we have good reasons to believe that 
while the missionary of the present day is preaching 
to the heathen this salvation, they are not uninter- 
ested beholders. Doubtless they would deem it an 
honor to leave their stations around the throne, and fly 
through the world as the heralds of salvation, pro- 
claiming mercy to its guilty tribes. 

Several considerations induce us to believe that the 
angels are employed in looking into the mysteries of 
redemption. 

1, Because they are instrumental, to some extent, in 
accomplishing God’s designs with regard to the human 
race. 

When our first parents were driven from paradise, 
angelic beings, denominated cherubim, were placed at 
the east of the garden, with flaming swords, to guard 
the tree of life. Angels, too, were instrumental in the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and in inflicting 
various other punishments upon the enemies of God. 
When David, in the pride of his heart, was tempted 
to number Israel and Judah, meditating, perhaps, an 
extension of his dominions, without the Divine com- 
mand, God was displeased, and determined that the 
props of his vain ambition should be taken away, either 
by famine, war, or pestilence. He sent a prophet to 
David, offering him the choice of these three judgments. 
He chose the latter. The Almighty then commissioned 
an angel to inflict the pestilence, and seventy thousand 
were destroyed. “And when the angel stretched out 
his hand upon Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lord re- 
pented him of the evil, and said to the angel that de- 
stroyed the people, It is enough, stay now thy hand!”’ 

“The angel of God” was commissioned to go before 
the children of Israel to keep them in the way, and 
bring them into the promised land, and to drive out the 
heathen before them, and to defend the three noble 








Jews who were thrown into the fiery furnace by the 
King of Babylon, and to protect Daniel when he was 
cast into the den of lions. It was an angel that direct- 
ed Peter to Cornelius, and Paul to preach at Mace- 
donia. Indeed, there scarcely occurs any thing more 
frequently in Bible narrative than accounts of the min- 
istry of angels. ‘They came to guide and defend the 
servants of God as well as to inflict punishments upon 
his enemies. They used to converse with the patri- 
archs at noontide, and in the hush of evening, under 
their vines and oaks. They flew from place to place to 
fulfill the commands of Heaven. One came to the 
juniper-tree in the wilderness under which slept the 
prophet of the Lord, and waked him from his slum- 
bers, and gave him food for his sustenance. In the 
visions of the prophets the angels acted very conspicu- 
ous parts. Isaiah saw “the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
About it stood the seraphims: each had six wings: 
with twain he covered his face, with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly. And one cried 
unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory.” The 
visions of Ezekiel were equally sublime. He saw 
angelic beings with feet that sparkled like the color of 
burnished brass, whose appearance was like burning 
coals of fire, and the sound of whose wings was like 
the voice of the Almighty. 

Daniel received his celebrated prediction of the Mes- 
siah, contained in the ninth chapter of his prophecies, 
from the angel Gabriel; and when that Messiah made 
his advent into the world, the song, “peace on earth 
and good will to men,” ascended from ten thousand 
angel tongues up to the eternal throne, while the re- 
joicing shepherds of Judea received from them the 
tidings of a Savior. They ministered unto Jesus when 
he had foiled the devil; they strengthened him when 
he drank the bitter cup of his sufferings; at his resur- 
rection they rolled away the stone from the door of his 
sepulchre, and when he was taken up into heaven, 
they appeared in human shape, arrayed in white ap- 
parel, to the men who witnessed his departure, and 
declared unto them that he should come again in like 
manner as they had seen him go up into heaven. 

In the Revelation trumpets were sounded and vials 
poured out by the angels. And our Savior declares 
that in the end of the world the Son of man shall come 
in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory; 
and that he will send his angels with a great sound of 
a trumpet and they shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from the one end of heaven to the 
other. “The Lord Jesus,” saith the apostle Paul, 
“shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels 
in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the Gospel.” 

Another fact of interest is, “the angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and deliv- 
ereth them.’ The apostle asks, “Are they not all 
ministering spirits sent forth to minister to them who 
shall be heirs of salvation?” That the affirmative is 
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the truth we have no doubt. They linger about our 
pathway on viewless wings to shield and defend us. 
They hover over the pillow of the dying Christian, 
and when his spirit is freed from its prison, waft it on 
radiant pinions to paradise. 

From these considerations it is natural to conclude 
that the angels are employed in looking into the mys- 
teries of man’s redemption. May we not suppose 
that they feel a great anxiety to become acquainted 
with the nature of the business upon which the Al- 
mighty employs them; and that while they execute 
his commands, finding in the plan of salvation range 
enough for wing and eye, they are continually explor- 
ing the deep things of God as they unfold themselves 
in the scheme which he has devised for the redemption 
of the world? But other arguments are not wanting 
upon which to found such a belief. 

2. They here obtain the most satisfactory view of the 
glory of God. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the angels, as the 
messengers of God, do not confine their operations to 
this world. ‘They may be commissioned from world to 
world, and throughout the vast range of Jehovah's 
empire they may discover immortal glories, and listen 
to immortal harmonies. From the throne of God to 
the utmost bounds of the universe there may be no isle 
of light, no bright unfallen world that does not come 
within the range of their excursions. But it may not 
be presumptuous in us to suppose that from every other 
display of the glory of God, they turn their eager gaze 
toward the plan of redemption to discover the most 
brilliant exhibitions of the Divine glory. 

Here they behold the glory of his power. It is true 
they witnessed the creation of the universe, and shout- 
ed for joy when it was rolled into existence. But this 
world of ours became a prodigal in the family of God. 
Like the lost pleiads it wandered from the group 
that clustered around his throre; and then was the 
mind of Jehovah bent upon the extermination of the 
enemy that had seduced our world from its loyalty. 
And, O, what a source of wonder was it to the angels 
to see the arm of Omnipotence grapple with the pow- 
ers of hell, demolish its kingdom, dethrone its destroy- 
er, and reinstate man in the bright abode from which 
he was exiled! 

“Twas great to speak the world from naught, 
’T was greater to redeem.” 

The power that conquered death and hell, which in 
their might had broken into the fold of God, and de- 
spoiled a portion of his fair dominions, was, perhaps, a 
greater cause of admiration to angels than the power 
that rolled the earth upon the empty space and spread 
over it a canopy of worlds! 

Here they behold the glory of his justice. Man 
became a rebel against the government of God, and 
justice demanded a satisfaction. But did the Almighty 
answer this demand by at once visiting his rebellious 
creatures “with thunder, and earthquake, and great 
noise, and storm, and tempest, and the flame of de- 
vouring fire?” O,no! His thunders were stayed for 
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thousands of years, and when they were called forth 
to vindicate the honor of the Divine government, they 
fell not upon the head of the guilty; but were inflicted 
upon the Son of God, who offered himself a willing 
victim to appease the wrath of his Father, and restore 
man to the forfeited favor of heaven. Was not this 
sufficient to create astonishment among the millions 
that people the celestial world?) How must the angels 
have been lost in wonder when they beheld the Lord’s 
anointed lay aside his glory, and fly to our world on 
the wings of mercy to endure the wrath of insulted 
justice, and pluck the rebel, man, from hell! And how 
inflexible must be the requirements of the Divine gov- 
ernment when nothing short of the utter ruin of the 
transgressor, or the sacrifice of the only begotten of 
the Father is sufficient to atone for the violation of its 
laws! 

Here they behold the glory of his mercy. With 
what interest must they contemplate the depths of 
God’s redeeming love—his saving grace to sinners! 
They see fallen angels passed by, but man restored to 
the favor of his Maker. he death of the Son of God 
doubtless forms the most striking display of mercy 
that can be conceived even by angelic minds. We 
can wing our thoughts to 

“ Worlds untraveled by the sun, 
Where Time’s far wandering tide has never run”’— 

we can fly through eternity until the space that meas- 
ures the duration of our world shall dwindle to a point, 
and behold in our imagination other systems circling 
other suns; but in vain may we endeavor to imagine 
an ocean of mercy so broad, or so glorious a display of 
love as is exhibited in the atonement of Christ. Of 
all the events within the range of God’s dominion, we 
can conceive of none so benevolent. 

Each attribute of the Deity, as manifested in the 
redemption of the world, presents a wider range for the 
wing and eye of an angel than all the systems ever 
scanned by an intelligent being. It may be that dis- 
embodied souls, regenerated by grace and received up 
into heaven, are the companions of the ministers of 
God’s throne, and possess as strong and expansive 
powers, and are as capable of making glorious discov- 
eries in the economy of grace as the angels themselves. 
If so, it will perhaps be the united work of saints and 
angels to expatiate amid the wonders of redemption for 
ever. The Scriptures, as if this world were a space too 
small for the residence of man, and too mean for his 
contemplation, announces its dissolution, and promises 
“new heavens and a new earth.” When these things 
shall come to pass, then shall commence the work of 
taking a more perfect survey of the glories of God as 
exhibited in the restoration of a fallen world. Saints 
shall expatiate amidst the mysteries of redemption; 
and as the wonders of God’s love expand before them, 
revealing new and undiscovered glories, they shall ever 
cast their crowns before the Lamb saying, “Thou wast 
slain!” And angels may ever cry, in holy awe and 
joyful admiration, “Lord, we beseech thee show us 
thy glory!” 
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ON LIGHT. 


BY REV. JOHN MILEY. 


— 


« And God said, let there be light; and there was light.” 


I wovtp haste to my theme, but linger at my motto. 
Its style is as pleasing to taste as light is to the eye. 
Its inimitable beauty has been noticed by many. And 
no marvel; for how could it be, by any, unnoticed? 
If there be emotions, excited by the beautiful and the 
sublime under the form of composition, here they would | 
be awake and alive. And the passage certainly has, 
all the perfection in style, for which it has received, 
such high eulogiums, even from Longinus, the cele- 
brated Grecian writer on the sublime, until now. But. 
to my theme. | 

“And God said, let there be light.” This was on 
the first day of the creation, And yet the sun, the) 
great source of light, was not made until the fourth day.| 
And this has been the ground of much criticism—of | 
many theories and opinions. But these we would) 
avoid; for critics and theorists, by endeavoring to | 
explain how God created light on the first day and the | 
sun on the fourth day, have but too often created dark-| 
ness. The facts, however, are certain. And they are. 
not to be harmonized by a denial of the one or the; 
other. Light was created on the first day. And it! 
could not have been latent, as has been supposed; or. 
if it was, it did not remain so until the fourth day. 
The Scripture account certainly indicates an immediate. 
separation of the light from the darkness. And if the 
separation was not until the fourth day, then there. 
were three full days without visible light; and yet it is, 
the light, separated from the darkness, (and therefore | 
visible,) that is called day. If the light remained latent, 
then darkness must have been upon all the face of the 
earth; and there could have been no natural distinction 
between day and night. But this is contrary to fact, 
or there was no day until the fourth day. Whether all 
the light within the solar system was created on the | 
first day, and the sun formed out of this light on the 
fourth day; or whether only a portion—perhaps as 
much as we usually have within our atmosphere—was 
created on the first day, is not determined. But I would 
be of the latter opinion. If this quantity was then 
created, and so diffused as to circumvest the whole 
earth, it would form a kind of twilight—a commingling 
of light and darkness. And this light, collected within 
a hemisphere, would constitute the day, and the other 
hemisphere would be night. A!l this would be beauti- 
fully expressed by the sacred text: “ And God divided 
the light from the darkness. And God called the light 
Day, and the darkness he called Night.” And this 
would not have superseded the necessity for the sun as 
a light to the world; for the earth absorbs the light, 
and darkness would again have overspread it, if the sun 
had not been made to give it light. And so in due 
time it was created as the source of continuous illumi- 











nation to the world. 


Light affords a most elegant and interesting branch 
of natural philosophy. Upon its laws and properties 
is based the science of optics. 

Philosophers are not fully agreed as to the nature of 
light. The most common and approved theory is, that 
it is properly material, and composed of exceedingly 
fine particles. Its laws and properties may be ascer- 
tained with more certainty. They may be subject to 
experiment, and thus be made matter of demonstration. 

The velocity of light is astonishing, being at the rate 
of about two hundred thousand miles a second. It 
comes from the sun to the earth in about eight minutes. 
This is ascertained by observations upon the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s moons. Light is reflective and refractive. 
These are its most important properties. We see ob- 
jects through the lines of light that come from them to 
the eye. And very few of the objects of vision are lu- 
minous. Most of them reflect the light; and therefore 
could not be seen, if it were not reflective. But vision 
would still be imperfect, if not impossible, without the 
refraction of light, unless the structure of the eye were 
entirely changed. Nor would optical instruments be 
of any use whatever. But God, who created the light, 
also formed the eye; and he has shown infinite skill in 
the structure and adaptation of the eye to the nature 
of the light. “O the depth * * * * of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!” 

Light is the great agent of life and beauty. Without 
it, vegetable and animal life would become extinct. 
The light is their life. Without its controlling and vivi- 
fying agency, the world would be 


‘ Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 
A lump of death—a chaos.” 


Light is also the great colorific principle. Objects 
have not inherent color, but are colored according to 
the kind of light which they reflect. Light consists of 
seven primary colors. This is demonstrated by analy- 
sis. And these seven colors, either separately or in va- 
rious combination, give nature her diversity of tinge, 
and shade, and hue. And there is an endless variety 
of color—of the light and the deep, the gay and the 
gloomy, the bright and the dull, the soft and the glaring. 
And this is a rich and extended field of pleasure. The 
eye is delighted while it beholds objects, great, and 
novel, and beautiful; and the vision diffuses a pleasure 
through all the mind. But—to change one word in 
the poet’s line— 

“?Tis color lends enchantment to the scene.” 
A colorless landscape would be a dreary scene; but 
mantled in the rich drapery and many-colored dress of 
the light, it becomes enchanting. And the fair reader 
will remember, as she lingers in the flower-garden, at- 
tracted by the beauty and delicacy of the vidlet, the 
lily, and the rose, that ight is the wardrobe frofa which 
Flora has brought their dress. And you have often 
wandered in the flowery mead at dewy morf, when 
first the sun pours his pure light upon the world—when 
the dew-drops sparkle with the diamond lustre and the 
rainbow hue, and the flowers revive, all blushing and 
gay. You have gazed, enchanted, upon the far off hilk 
1 
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top and the distant groves, fresh-robed in the glowing 
light of morning. And at evening time, when the sun 
sinks low, and the shadows lengthen upon the lawn, 
you have lingered and looked, with delighted eye, and 
raptured heart, upon the closing scenes of day. You 
have gazed, enchanted, when the sun, with reflective 
and refractive beam, throws his bright bow upon the 
passing cloud, circling and adorning our heaven with 
all its radiance and glow. 

Light is made the emblem of Christ. He is styled 
the true Light, the Light of the world, the Sun of right- 
eousness. Until time began, darkness held empire over 
the chaos-world. But this darkness was a faint image 
of thick, heavy, utter, felt darkness, that gathered upon 
the moral world, when first man forsook his God, and 
his sun set in gloom. Anda long night ensued. The 
joyous sun did run his course, and oft arose, and scat- 
tered night away. But no morn of heaven came to 
man—no rising sun did close his darkness, or illume 
his night. All virtue died. Love died, and hatred 
took her place. Hope let flag her wings, and perished; 
and man groped in the rayless night, and famished in 
the waste world. Then prophets arose, and foretold a 
coming morn. They watched, with eager eye, but died 
ere yet it came. And others arose, and prophesied, and 
a dim light flickered over the pathway of time. They 
were faint lights, proclaiming, somewhere in heaven's 
wide expanse, a mighty orb of pure and holy light, 
whose beams they reflected back upon the world; just 
as the nightly stars that brighten in the vault of heaven, 
and publish the great and glorious sun, by whose re- 
flective beams they glow and shine. And other proph- 
ets spoke—and lo! a star arose, It was from Bethle- 
hem—the bright and morning Star—and soon did bring 
the promised morn. And full day was poured upon 
the world, for now the Sun of righteousness arose. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 


BY MISS M, DE FOREST. 


Tur fair orb of night is rolling onward—onward in 
her endless circuit, pouring her flood of softened light 
upon a world of darkness, and animating many a heart 
of sadness with thoughts of purity and peace. To the 
lone wanderer, seeking his home amid the perils of the 
night, she proves a guiding star, and leads him softly 
on till he meets the fond embrace of those he loves, 
On the heart borne down with worldly care, and sad- 
dened with its weight of sorrow, she sheds a holy, 
calming influence, and seems to say, “There are worlds 
of peace above—be patient.” To the stranger—to the 
one who knows no earthly home, she whispers of an 
heavenly one; and even to him who is hardened in 
guilt, she would, were it possible, impart her own gen- 
tleness. On she moves, through that broad ocean of 
blue, gilding with her rays a thousand fleecy clouds 
that float around her as if to shade her queenly majesty 








from too intense a gaze. The stars are dancing forth 
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in their brightness, and, to use a borrowed expression, 
“glowing like diamonds on the ebon bow of night.” 
They remind me of a song of my childhood— 

“ Little twinkling, twinkling stars, 

How I wonder what you are.” 

Are they worlds, like this, of sin and sorrow? Or are 
they the home of the happy and holy? We know 
not—we cannot know—and we must be content to 
gaze wpon their beauty, and wonder still. 
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Tue seasons, as they roll, are replete with instruction 
for every observer of nature. They afford a fit em- 
blem of the several stages of human life; and while 
we behold them accomplishing the wise and beneficial 
designs of the Creator, we are reminded at once of our 
duty and our destiny. Spring, with its unfolding beau- 
ties—summer passing on to maturity—the ripeness and 
attendant decay of autumn—with the bleak desolations 
of winter, refer us at once to youth and manhood, old 
age and death. 

Thoughts not only of the present life, but also of a 
future state, are suggested by the seasons. Who can 
look upon winter without thinking of death—and who 
can look upon spring without being reminded of the 
resurrection of the dead ? 

How many images of death do we see in winter! 
The piercing blast, that drives the warm blood back to 
the fountain of life, resembles the harbingers of death. 
The motionless surface of the frozen stream and icy 
lake, look to us as the face of the dead. The feathered 
songsters having left the grove, the silence of death 
reigns in the forest. The decay and destruction of 
vegetation, and wild and dreary desolation all around— 
the snowy mantle, that extends from vale to hillock, 
and that wreathes the mountain’s brow, deeply burying 
that which once was green and gay, all awaken thoughts 
of death, with the loneliness and silence of the grave. 

Do not the opening freshness and beauty of spring, 
rapidly succeeding the desolations of winter, afford a 
pleasing representation of the glorious resurrection day ? 
Thawing sunshine, whispering zephyrs, and distilling 
showers, suddenly renew the face of the earth. The 
ice and snow melt away, and gushing fountains send 
abroad their clear and shining streams. Forest leaves 
burst out from their swelling buds; the feathered tribes 
fill with their music the bowers, so lately recovered from 
the rude hand of winter; while life and joy are all 
abroad through earth, and air, and ocean. 

Who turns the piercing wintry storm to gentle 
zephyrs? Who changes the rude, unsightly wastes of 
winter, to scenes of romantic beauty, and peaceful en- 
chantment? It is God: and can he not raise the dead ? 
Would he show us such pleasing changes, such fair 
and heavenly scenes, and not permit us to hope that 
“ spring shall revisit the moldering urn?” Will he give 
new life and verdant loveliness to the face of the earth, 
while man, poor man, is for ever consigned to the winter 
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of death? No. For as surely as spring comes forth 
in beauty from the grave of winter, man shall arise 
triumphant and immortal from the tomb. But all the 
power of language would fail to describe the boundless, 
transcendent, and eternal glory that shall then be re- 
vealed. A. Baker. 
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CONCHOLOGY., 


BY DR. LOWRIE. 


Concunotoey is that branch of natural history which 
treats of animals with testaceous coverings, or shells, 
which to a large extent inhabit the dark blue ocean, its 
branches, or the liquid streams that, meandering over 
the smiling bosom of the earth, increase the beauty of 
the landscape, and afford fertility to the soil, and con- 
venience to man. Its specimens, by their richness and 
variety of color, fineness of polish, and beauty of form, 
have always excited admiration even in the most incu- 
rious, and procured for them a distinguished position 
in the cabinet of nature’s student. Many kinds of 
shell-fish afford an excellent and nutritious food, as the 
muscle, limpet, clam, &c.; while others supply the table 
of the epicure with delicate luxuries, amongst which 
may be named the oyster, famous even of yore to the 
degenerate Roman, who obtained from Britain his finest 
kinds; and last, though not least, the monstrous turtle 
of modern days. The shells of other fish, as the tor- 
toise and pearl oyster, afford opportunities for the exer- 
cise of ingenuity and art in preparing them for useful 
and ornamental purposes; and the pearl itself, often 
rivaling the lustre of Golconda’s gem, is the production 
of a testaceous animal. 

But did not our wishes and pleasures induce us to 
study conchology, to some extent, our wants would 
compel us; as our attention is demanded in studying 
the habits, tracing the history, and obtaining a remedy 
against the poisonous properties of some species of this 
tribe of animals. The snail, in its ravages through our 
gardens and fields, destroys many a lovely specimen of 
nature’s fairest forms, as well as causes much pecuniary 
injury toman. The ship-worm, the seaman’s dread, 
though an apparently insignificant, is nevertheless an 
efficient instrument in the hands of Providence in hum- 
bling the pride, and demolishing, by unseen but perse- 
vering labors, the noblest efforts of man’s ingenuity and 
skill, by which he almost annihilates both distance and 
time. 

An acquaintance with the various departments of 
natural science is admirably calculated, by enlarging 
the sphere of man’s observation and research beyond 
its ordinary bounds, to afford him opportunities of grati- 
fying his love for the sublime and beautiful in nature, 
whilst at the same time putting him in possession of 
facts and principles capable of useful application in the 
several mechanical and chemical operations necessary 
in supplying his numerous wants. It does not, how- 








ever, confine its ministrations to pleasures of taste or 
pecuniary profit; but if properly pursued, strengthens 
the memory, quickens the perceptive powers, and by 
accustoming the mental faculties to habits of applica- 
tion, analysis, comparison, and analogical reasoning, it 
imparts a coolness of deliberation, clearness of percep- 
tion, and vigor of action, scarcely to be expected else- 
where. Though the acquirement of these advantages 
would afford sufficient motives for undertaking the study 
of natural science, still she offers to man nobler mo- 
tives of action. It is when she brings her moral influ- 
ence to bear on the affections of his heart, that she ap- 
pears in all the perfection of grace and beauty. Then 
using the axioms and principles of her Evact sister as 
keys to unlock the mysteries she meets, whether she 
walks o’er the earth in its verdant beauty, or through 
the depths of ocean, where “many a gem of purest ray 
serene”’ sheds its resplendent lustre, or enters the huge 
mountain that rears its venerable head amid the clouds, 
and removing its mantle, discloses its rich treasures of 
metallic and mineral wealth, she scatters the dark- 
ness of superstition and error on every side, and demon- 
strates by the irresistible certainty of facts, that all 
nature is teeming with evidences of the infinite wisdom, 
power, and benevolence of that almighty Being, who 
has employed his energies in disseminating life in every 
conceivable variety of form, and endowing it with ca- 
pacities for enjoyment, perfectly adapted to its struc- 
ture, habits and situation; and who has further placed 
in operation, and still controls with uniform regularity, 
such natural agencies as may best conduce to the sup- 
ply of its wants, the amelioration of its sorrows, and 
the increase of its general happiness. 

Conchology is sometimes confounded with crusta- 
ceology ; but need not be, as nature has drawn a line of 
distinction between the composition of the shells and 
the structure of the animals which inhabit them. Tes- 
taceous shells are composed of carbonate of lime, com- 
bined with a small portion of gelatin, and are in gen- 
eral permanent coverings for the inhabitants, and are 
formed by the animal gradually or periodicaily adding 
to them, as may be seen in the common muscle; and 
all shells are composed of layers, as may be seen by 
filing or slightly calcining one. The animal is of a 
soft and simple nature, destitute of bones, and attached 
to its domicil by an adhesive property possessed by 
some of its muscles. On the other hand, shells of 
crustacea are produced all at once, and are cast and re- 
newed annually. Their composition is phosphate of 
lime and animal matter, and the animals are of a fibrous 
texture, and are covered as with a coat of mail. 

Shells have been divided into two classes. The first 
resemble porcelain, have a compact texture, an enamel- 
ed surface, and are in general beautifully variegated. 
These are termed porcellaneous shells, and embrace the 
conus, cyprea, voluta, &c. 

The second class consists of shells generally covered 
with a strong epidermis or skin, beneath which lies the 
shell in layers, and composed of the substance known 
as the mother of pearl. As instances of this class, are 
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the fresh water muscles, which abound in our rivers, 
the haliotis, &c. Shells, therefore, are only the habita- 
tions of soft animals, called vermes, or worms; yet in 
their formation they afford many beautiful illustrations 
of the exercise of divine benevolence, in so arranging 
their several parts as to best fit them for enjoyment in 
their respective stations. 

Should you wish to lay before your readers such 
cases as those I refer to, I shall be happy to furnish a 
description of them as often as my leisure hours will 
permit. 


8 @ Otern— 


CLEMENT THE ROMAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Crement, a man of an illustrious Roman family, 
who lived at the time of the first publication of the 
Gospel, speaks thus of himself: 

“From my earliest youth, doubts, of whose origin I 
was uncertain, perplexed me. Shail I exist after death 
no longer, and will no one bestow a thought upon me 
while ceaseless time is burying all human things in for- 
getfulness? Will it be the same with me as if I never 
had been born? When was the world created, and 
what existed before the world was? If it existed from 
eternity, then will it be everlasting. If it had a begin- 
ning, it will also have an end. And what will there 
be after the end of the world, unless the stillness of 
death? Or perhaps there will be something which it 
is now impossible to think of.” “While I (thus he 
goes on) constantly carried in my mind such thoughts, 
of which I knew not the origin, I was so much har- 
rassed by them that I grew pale and wasted away; and 
what was most dreadful, when I would free myself from 
these torments as useless, their violence only increased 
in my mind, and I had much sorrow from them. I 
knew not then, that in these thoughts I had a good 
guide which would lead me to everlasting life, as I after- 
wards, by experience, perceived, and for it thanked God 
the ruler of all things; since through these thoughts, 
at first vexatious, I was obliged to seek and find out 
these things. And now I pitied as unfortunate, those 
whom I was first willing, on account of ignorance, to 
envy as most happy men. Having been troubled with 
such thoughts from my youth, I frequented the schools 
of the philosophers in order to discover something cer- 
tain; but I saw there little else than the advancement 
and destruction of theories—controversies and counter- 
controversies—first, the proposition was demonstrated 
and believed, that the soul is immortal; then again, that 
it is mortal. When the first prevailed, I rejoiced; but 
when the other, I was dispirited. 

“Thus was I driven about by opposing propositions, 
and was at last compelled to admit that these things 
did not appear in their true light, but only as they were 
presented by the opposing views of different persons. 
I was then seized with a greater perplexity of mind, 
and groaned from the very depths of my soul.” 
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Clement was then determined, since by simple reason 
he could come to no safe and sure conclusion, to travel 
to the land of mysteries and fancies, and search out in 
Egypt a magician who could conjure up for him a 
spirit. Such an appearance would give him satisfactory 
evidence of the immortality of the soul. And in that 
which would become certain to him by positive evi- 
dence, no future demonstration could disturb his faith. 
But the representations of a prudent philosopher with- 
held him from thus seeking the truth by the exercise of 
unlawful arts, after the practice of which he could never 
again enjoy peace of mind. In this hesitating, inquir- 
ing, doubting, anxious, and deeply moved state of mind, 
he was met by the promulgation of the holy Gospel, 
confirmed by proofs of the Spirit and of power; and 
his condition may be to us a picture of that of many 
whose souls, weary of the wisdom of this world, have 
found a Savior in him who conquered the world—Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


Original. 
FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 

A COMBINATION of virtues is necessary to true and 
profitable friendship. Elevation of character, firmness 
of principle, and an affectionate heart, are among its 
essential elements; and when we consider how rare 
such virtues are in human nature, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that friendship is not of more frequent growth. 
The attributes that qualify one to be a friend, are such 
as reflect lustre on human nature, and especially on the 
female character. If, as females, we would form per- 
manent friendships, we must look to the basis on which 
they are erected. Those intimacies that spring up in 
promiscuous society, are generally of short duration. 
True friends are monitors to each other in a benevolent 
and mutual fault-finding for improvement. A true 
friend will be as ready to sympathize with us in our 
sorrows, as to share our pleasures; and surely such a 
friend is of incalculable worth. The candor and sim- 
plicity of the ancients appear to be more favorable to 
the development of friendship, than the artificial struc- 
ture of society in modern times. The history of remote 
ages records instances which have no modern parallel. 
The reason for this may be our promiscuous associa- 
tions, which are averse to true friendship. She that 
invites her dear five hundred friends, and lavishes much 
time and expense on their entertainment, perhaps loves 
not one of them in her heart. Studied courtesies tend 
to break up that sincerity which is essential to friend- 
ship. 

To be able to make a proper selection of friends re- 
quires more judgment than usually falls to the lot of 
youth. Among our most intimate associates, should 
be those who are not offended at the least neglect of 
any point of etiquette. The Bible is the best friend. 
From that volume we may receive instruction and con- 
solation under all the circumstances of life. Have 
friends grieved or forsaken us, here we may find an un- 
changeable friend. MrranDa. 
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Original. 
THE VALEDICTORY. 


The following Address was written for the closing exhibition 
of the Mount Sterling Female School. Jan. 16, 1841. 


How fleet the rolling year hath sped away, 

Since last we walked this stage in mimic play— 

How heavily old Father Time hath laid 

His touch upon the living and the dead! 

O, who can count what changes he hath wrought, 

In the short space so quickly grasp’d by thought! 

What kingdoms rent—what fortresses o’erthrown— 

What haughty tyrants of their glory shorn?— 

How many hundreds on the battle plain 

Have madly fought, and bled, and died in vain-— 

How many thousands on the restless deep 

Hath the rude ocean rock’d to dreamless sleep— 

While millions more upon their native earth 

Have claimed a burial where they own’d their birth! 

But not alone upon the battle plain— 

And not alone upon the stormy main— 

And not alone in some far distant clime, 

We see the mighty ravages of Time. 

No! by the thronging annals of the year, 

We know the haughty conq’ror hath been here ; 

And e’en upon our thoughtless little band, 

He hath not scorn’d to lay his ruthless hand. 

The eye is dim, that once with hope was bright— 

The bosom sad, that once with joy was light— 

The lips are still that late to life were wed— 

And those we lov’d are numbered with the dead. 

Where—where is she who lately by our side 

Stood forth, her parents and her teacher’s pride? 

Go ask the grave. Alas! ’tis silent all, 

And echo, only, answers to your call; 

Yet in our hearts her name shall ever last, 

Embalm’d with sweetest mem’ries of the past. 

But is it ever thus with rapid Time? 

Doth naught but ravage mark his step sublime? 

From our full souls of gratitude doth flow 

A tide of bursting gladness, answering, No! 

Not while the pulse of this creation bright 

Is bounding high with love, and life, and light. 

The merry days of spring—gay summer hours 

Adorn’d with nature’s garniture of flowers, 

Poured forth their glorious beauty to the air, 

And banish’d from our brows each trace of care. 

Then came brown autumn with her treasur’d wealth— 

Her golden sky—fresh breeze—and blush of health— 

Till dreary winter, stealing on apace, 

Snatch’d from the matron grave her robe of grace. 

Yet not like surly miser mutter’d he, 

But threw out favors with full hand, and free; 

The feast—the song—the scene of pleasant mirth— 

With dearest friends beside the social hearth. 

Thus pass’d the year, and with its date most brief, 

Its joy and sadness, merriment and grief, 

Like shadow on the dial it hath gone. 

Another in its footsteps presseth on— 

It presseth—aye, even now the new-born year 
Vol. I.—23 














Is out upon its wide unmark’d career. 

And each and all of us are but the play 

Of sportive Time, as he doth pass away. 

O, mournful thought! And are we then no more 

Than struggling victims of a short-liv’d hour? 

Hush, boasting Time! Thyself shall one day fall; 

But the immortal spirit outlives all. 

Then while we bid you each a kind adieu, 

Teachers and school-mates, friends both dear and true, 

Heav’n grant that we may meet in joy again, 

Where the triumphant soul o’er death shall reign! 
M. D. F. 
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Original. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


“ Hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ?”’ Job. 


I sex it gathering—gathering round my head, 
It comes between me and the sunny sky; 

Deeper and deeper now its gloom is spread, 
Its mists are resting on my languid eye. 


It is but shadow !—fear it not, my soul, 
It cannot harm thee—’tis thy God’s decree, 
Thou shalt pass through it—soon away ’twill roll, 
And leave thy pathway glorious, bright and free. 


The soul that trusts in Jesus is secure, 
His blood hath wash’d it from its guilty load— 
He is thy Savior, and his word is sure ; 
That soul may fearless tread death’s shadowy road. 


And is it thus with thee 2—be not deceived, 
Haste in this awful hour to sound thy faith, 
Thou who so oft thy gracious God hast griev’d, 
Hear what the Savior to the sinner saith— 


“He that believes is sav’d for evermore, 

Who will may come—the gift of life is free— 
I trod alone the wine-press, to restore 

Thy lost inheritance, O, man, to thee!” 


Then venture on him—he will give thee peace, 
E’en in this conflict with thy mortal foe, 
Soon, struggling spirit, shalt thou have release, 
And, crown’d with victory, to his presence go, 
Lucy Seymour. 
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THE COTTAGE HEARTH. 


Anp if there be a spot of earth 

Where cloudless joy and bliss have birth, 
Where cankering sorrows never come, 
And slander’s bitter tongue is dumb, 
That spot of quiet peace and mirth 

Is found beside the cottage hearth, 
Where heart and hand to kindness given, 
Prepare an antepast of heaven. 
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Original. 
PATIENCE. 


BY A. M. ALEXANDER. 

Patience implies suffering with calmness, or with- 
out discontent, the various afllictions incident to human 
life. It implies a proper appreciation of blessings en- 
joyed, and resignation to troubles endured. As the lat- 
ter is consequent upon the former, it may be said that 
patience proceeds directly from this, and indirectly from 
that. Without resignation, trouble cannot be patiently 
indured, since it is in resignation directly and princi- 
pally, that patience has its origin. But trouble which 
is not laid upon, cannot be borne by us, either with or 
without resignation; hence, were it possible to find an 
individual exempted from all the trouble, real or imagin- 
ary, incident to life, we should find a person altogether 
destitute of patience. I conclude, therefore, that pa- 
tience can only be in proportion to the amount of our 
trouble. Job was the most patient man, because he 
bore with resignation the greatest amount of trouble. 
Those speak incorrectly, then, who say, “If I had 
less trouble, I should be more patient ;” for “tribulation 
worketh patience.” 

Great and lasting blessings have their foundation in 
patience. “We glory,” says the apostle, “in tribula- 
tion also; knowing that tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience; and experience, hope; and 
hope maketh not ashamed.” Patience is an important 
grace. We have use for it every day, and in all we 
undertake. We need it in our acts of worship, and in 
our intercourse with society. 

First, in all our acts of worship. God, in his wis- 
dom, does not see proper to answer all our prayers just 
at the time and in the manner we desire. Yet we 
should “rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” 
The Psalmist says, “I waited patiently for the Lord, 
and he heard me.” Our Lord says, in the parable of 
the sower, “The seed sown in the good ground are 
they which in an honest and good heart, having heard 
the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience.” 
It is said of Abraham, that “after he had patiently en- 
dured, he obtained the promise.” Jesus, addressing 
the Church of Philadelphia through his servant John, 
says, “ Because thou hast kept the word of my patience, 
I also will keep thee from the hour of temptation, which 
shall come upon all the world, to try them that dweli 
upon the earth.” 

But, secondly, we need patience in all our intercourse 
with men. The apostle exhorts us to “be patient to- 
ward all men;” and Solomon declares, that “the pa- 
tient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit.” We 
are exhorted to “follow after patience.” and to add pa- 
tience to our other graces. 

There are several important graces so intimately 
associated with patience, that the absence of this argues 
the absence of those. And these associate graces, like 
patience itself, are necessary to render our acts of wor- 


ship acceptable to God through Christ, and to render 
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our society useful and agreeable (I might say accepta- 
ble) to our fellows. Were I to extend my remarks so 
far as to notice briefly all these graces, I should exceed 
my proper limits. Suffice it to say, that impatience in 
our devotions indicates pride, or the absence of humil- 
ity—unbelief, or absence of faith—and hatred, or ab- 
sence of love to God. Impatience in our intercourse 
with men, indicates the absence of pity, kindness, 
brotherly love, and kindred graces, which are all indis- 
pensably necessary to make our society agreeable, and 
secure to us that influence, by which we may accom- 
plish the greatest amount of good. To do good should 
be our greatest aim; to secure and improve the best 
facilities for doing good should be our study; and we 
sheuld cultivate with diligence all those graces which 
qualify us for doing good through those facilities. Pa- 
tience, and her kindred graces, as we have seen, hold a 
conspicuous place among the qualifications for doing 
good, and should, therefore, be diligently cultivated. 
My object in this article is not to point out the means 
for the cultivation of patience; but to exhort the reader 
to “let patience have her perfect work.” Accustom 
yourself to bear with resignation whatever troubles are 
laid upon you, whether they be afflictions of body or 
of mind—whether occasioned by a mysterious provi- 
dence, by the persecutions of the wicked, or by the in- 
solence of the arrogant. Bear with the ignorance and 
weakness of those less fortunate than yourself. “Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” Your unholy tempers may 
sometimes begin to rise. Present good will be a temp- 
tation; and you will begin to ask, “ Why should I suf- 
fer?” Then you will find the need of patience. This 
only will possess the soul, and keep all in due subjec- 
tion. Nor think patience dishonorable. You will 
never appear more like a Christian, than when, in the 
midst of sorrows, you stand resigned to the will of God. 
“ A filictions,” one justly observes, “supported by pa- 
tience, and surmounted by fortitude, give the last finish 
to the heroic and gracious character. Thus the vale 
of tears is the theatre of glory. That dark cloud pre- 
sents the scene for all the beauties of the bow of virtue 
to appear. Moral grandeur, like the sun, is brighter in 
the day of the storm; and never is so truly sublime as 
when struggling through the darkness of an eclipse.” 
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TuEreE is but one pursuit in life which it is in the 
power of all to follow, and of all to attain. It is sub- 
ject to no disappointments, since he that perseveres, 
makes every difficulty an advancement, and every con- 
test a victory; and this is the pursuit of virtue. Sin- 
cerely to aspire after virtue, is to gain her; and zealously 
to labor after her wages, is to receive them. For the 
breast of a good man is a little heaven commencing 
on earth where the Deity sits enthroned with unrivaled 
influence; every safety from danger, resource from ster- 
ility, and subjugated passion, “like the wind and storm, 
fulfilling his word.” 
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Original. 
THE CHARGE OF SOLOMON. 


BY A. M. LORRAINE, 


Tne oft repeated proverb of Solomon, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it,” has passed currently and 
unquestioned among all nations and throughout all 
ages. ‘Those much admired lines of Pope, 

“Tis education forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
may be considered as a poetical paraphrase of the 
inspired maxim, Education exerts a powerful influ- 
ence, either for good or evil. If a parent wishes to 
curse the next generation with a monster of wretched- 
ness, let him ply the child plentifully with mint juleps, 
and sugar drams. Let him teach it to trample on the 
holy Sabbath, and despise parental authority; and 
arrived at maturity, he will be a scourge to his fellow 
man, a traitor to his country, and concerning every 
good word and work, reprobate. But as we can 
scarcely imagine that a desire so Satanic can find a 
lodgment in the parental bosom, and as we believe 
instinct alone would lead us to wish the future welfare 
of our offspring, however mistaken our practice, we 
will inquire what would be the result of a right educa- 
tion. 

In what way should we go? If we were left in this 
dark world, without a compass to direct, or a star to 
guide us through its thorny mazes, this question would 
remain unanswered to all eternity. But we rejoice that 
this is not the case. The Lord has given us a revela- 
tion, to be “a light to our feet, and a lamp to our path,” 
to lead us in the way everlasting. This sacred volume 
teaches us the way we should go— 

1, As it regards doctrine. There is a chain of evan- 
gelical doctrine running throughout the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Some will say, how can this be, seeing there are 
so many orders of Christians, differing from each other 
in religious sentiment, and all professing to deduce their 
principles from the same Bible? We answer, the great 
variety of religious opinion in the world, is not to be 
traced to any defect or infirmity in the word of God, 
but rather to some imperfection in ourselves—to edu- 
cation or something else, over which the Bible, in the 
first instance, exercised no control. No man, let him 
be of what denomination he may, will say that the 
Holy Scriptures present various systems of theology, 
designed to favor the different views and fancies of dif- 
ferent sects. This would be impeaching the wisdom 
of the Almighty. All will say, “ Whatever their own 
claims may be, the theology of the Bible is one and 
indivisible.” So we say. So our Lord virtually said 
when he observed, “Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they which 
testify of me.” And when the Bible shall be exam- 
ined in accordance with all those rules of equity and 
good faith which govern us in the examination of other 
matters, scientific, political, or legal, by minds free 
from guile and partiality, then will the watchmen upon 














the walls of Zion see eye to eye. And when minis- 
ters are thus scrupulously indoctrinated, it will follow 
almost as a natural consequence, that the Lord will bring 
again all Zion. 

The correct rules of searching the Scriptures are 
becoming better understood, and more generally used. 
Thirty or forty years back, every preacher, in his ordi- 
nary ministrations, betrayed his partizan complexion. 
While he honestly fought under the great ensign of 
salvation, he showed his private signal in every sermon 
and almost in every prayer. Neighbor had no need to 
say to his neighbor, of what Church is this minister? 
But now after the stranger or traveler has listened to 
an evangelical discourse, he has frequently to say 
to another, “Pray, what religious denomination does 
the gentleman belong to?” Thus we are inclining to 
each other, and shall converge until we all settle down 
on Bible truth. Then may we joyfully sing, “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them who 
bring good tidings—who publish salvation—who say 
unto Zion, thy God reigneth; yea, they shall lift up 
their voice—with their voice together shall they sing. 
And the Lord shall bring again Zion.” 

2. As it regards our enjoyment, the Bible teaches us 
the way. We are not of the number of those who say 
there is no enjoyment in sin. We are not disposed 
thus to cross the general observation of mankind, or to 
fly in the face of our own experience. But we know 
that unsanctified joys are sensual, and consequently 
must be short and transient. When death enters, if 
not before, there is a perpetual end to all terrene de- 
lights. But religious enjoyment is mental—is spirit- 
ual; consequently, it may be permanent and everlast- 
ing. 

The pleasures to which we are directed by the vol- 
ume of truth have never been fully tested, even as they 
stand related to this present life. ‘The most holy have 
never found the depth of the celestial well. Indeed, 
the joys of religion are an ocean. An inspired apostle 
in his highest ecstasy, seems to stand only on its shore, 
as he lifts up his eyes and hands to heaven and ex- 
claims, “O, the length and breadth, the depth and 
height!” And when he looked into heaven, he saw 
and heard what the laws of mortal language and 
human interlocution had made no provision to express, 
Christian experience is true happiness. And where is 
the parent who does not desire the future happiness of 
his offspring? Even those who persecute their chil- 
dren for embracing religion, would not do so if they 
knew that Christ and happiness are one. 

3. As it regards moral practice, the Bible shows us 
the way. Christian morality is inculcated in the sacred 
oracles, and is so insisted on from the pulpit and the 
press, that the most abandoned sinner knows how the 
Christian ought to walk. Hence, if a man of remark- 
able piety deviates in the smallest degree from the path 
of rectitude, more than a thousand ungodly fingers will 
point to his aberration. This circumstance alone shows 
that the practice of righteousness is better understood 


than observed. 
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But who are to bring up children in the way they 
should go? 

1, Parents should do it. They should labor to give 
their children a liberal and pious education. They 
should even deny themselves the luxuries, and indeed 
some of the comforts of life to do so, if such denial is 
necessary. Mothers cannot be excused, for they have 
peculiar opportunities of impressing moral truth on the 
minds of their children. While the father must of 
necessity go to his office—his farm—his merchandise, 
the mother is still with her children; and that, too, 
at a season of life when their hearts are tender and 
most susceptible of impressions. Waiving all the 
advantages of opportunity, females exert an influence, 
not only over children, but over all the world, that they 
are hardly conscious of. We might well ask, in the 
language of the poet, 

“ What lost a world? what made a Roman fly ? 
A trembling tear in Cleopatra’s eye.” 

Adam was not deceived. But female influence ase 
sailed his mind, his conscience, his heart, and he fell. 
We do not mean by this that female influence is effec- 
tual in evil on/y, No. We might proceed to inquire 
what saved a world? what, but the carrying out of 
that glorious promise, which sprung a rich mine in the 
besoms of our first parents, even when hope itself had 
fled—“The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head.” Was it not the immaculate virgin who 
first pressed to her bosom the Savior of Israel, and the 
light of the Gentiles? Was it not the voice of the 
Marys, that on the glorious morning of the third, began 
to spread the news that life and immortality were 
brought to light by the resurrection of Christ? Yes, 
with a voice that has been swelling in melody, and 
which will roll louder and sweeier until its hopeful 
music will be swallowed up by the peal of the arch- 
angel’s trumpet, “Arise ye dead, and come to judg- 
ment.” 

Is it not the maternal hand that will be chiefly em- 
ployed in molding and directing the lives and charac- 
ters of the rising generation of this vast republic? 
Yes, the earliest instructions of our presidents and 
governors, our doctors and lawyers, our farmers and 
merchants, our sailors and soldiers, must and will flow 
from female effort. And those instructions will im- 
press a character for weal or woe, that will be felt 
through all the nerves and sinews of this mighty nation. 
Were all the female part of the community deeply 
imbued with a correct literary and religious education, 
how different would be the state of affairs in this world! 
Then would every cabin, in some sort, be a seminary— 
every mother the industrious professor to train her own 
interesting charge, and light and grace would stream 
through every land. Then might our earth, in closing 
her last annual circle of the nineteenth century, be 
prepared to bound on the bright pathway of her mil- 
lennial race. Her orb would be girded with a halo of 
holiness; and as she rolled on, the moons and belts of 
other worlds would fade before the brightness of her 
glory, and all the ends of the earth would see the sal- 
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vation of God. We are aware that female influence 


has been largely dwelt upon already; but we hope that 
the “ Repository ” will still speak until female diffidence 
itself shall be constrained to exclaim, “Truly, God 
hath a work for us to do!” yes, a mighty work—to 
train up a world in the way it should go. 

2. Teachers of schools should be co-workers in this 
mighty enterprise. Time has been when it was con- 
sidered, by many, to be hopeless heresy for a man to 
say that a school-master should pay any attention to 
the religious education of his charge. I have labored 
in neighborhoods where the people were decidedly 
religious, but would still employ some old drunken 
infidel to teach their children. While expostulating 
with a brother on this subject, and showing him the 
inconsistency of his course, he replied, “We employ 
school-masters to teach our children to read and write— 
we pay our preachers to make them religious.” Yes, 
give a drunken school-master two dollars per quarter to 
corrupt their children, and the minister twelve cents to 
save their souls, and then make them stay at home and 
work in time of preaching! Now who would ever 
think of setting a wolf to guard the sheep, or commit- 
ting the poultry to the tender mercies and supervision 
of a hawk? Yet this would be wisdom compared 
with the folly of placing young but immortal souls 
under the watchful care of an infidel, When we look 
back at “old times,” we see many things to awaken 
pleasing recollections; but upon the whole we are glad 
that this old acquaintance is on the march, and will 
soon be out of sight. 

3. Sabbath schools are well calculated to train up 
children in the way they should go. The Sabbath 
school, though one of the last, is by no means the least 
among our religious institutions. It is a powerful min- 
ister of truth, and lays the axe at the root of the tree. 
Our missionaries have always complained that the most 
potent obstacle in their way is the early and idolatrous 
education which they have to contend with. If error, 
which is sustained neither by reason nor revelation, 
becomes thus strong, by obtaining the first lodgment in 
the human mind, how invincible must the truth of 
God, the religion of reason and revelation be, under 
the same circumstances! The best fruits of Sabbath 
school labor are necessarily slow in their growth. 
Education, literary or moral, consumes time. Many 
years since, I superintended one of the largest Sunday 
schools then in the state, In process of time I was 
sent back to labor in that place. Many of my old class- 
mates were gone—some to the new countries—some to 
heaven. But there was still a large and very respecta 
ble Church left. In looking over the class-papers, I 
found that the society was principally made up of young 
people, married and single, who once belonged to my 
Sabbath school. And some of them are now industri- 
ous and flaminz heralds of the cross. The Sabbath 
school furnishes the Church with the best kind of 
members—members who understand the whole theory 
of religion, even before they experience its divine 
power on their hearts—members who know before 
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they join, that offenses will come, and therefore man- 
fully brace themselves up for the conflict, and give 
themselves to God for life and salvation—for time and 
eternity. 

Sometimes Sunday schools are crowned immedi- 
ately with success. A few years back we had a very 
hard struggle to establish one in a certain village. 
Some of our oldest and best members opposed us, and 
all through their honest zeal for the glory of God. 
They looked upon it as a gross violation of the holy 
Sabbath. The young members were with us; but we 
were under the necessity of accepting the services of 
some who were not religious, though of respectable 
standing. A young man of this character took a class 
and was very useful. While thus engaged he became 
deeply concerned about his own soul. One Sabbath 
he went into the woods, and while deeply engaged with 
God, he was powerfully converted. He came to the 
meeting-house, and told the people what the Lord had 
done forhim. He then went from house to house—from 
family to family. ‘The whole neighborhood seemed to 
be awakened, and in a few weeks, more than one hun- 
dred were added to the Church. 

Let this work of “training” be accomplished by 
what means it may, there is a glorious promise con- 
nected with it for our encouragement, “ They shall not 
depart from it.” I once understood this as a general 
rule, and used to say to myself as I read it, “There is 
no general rule without exceptions.” But I now un- 
derstand it as an untempered declaration of Almighty 
God, “They shall not depart from it.” “Well,” says 
one, “I know of children who have been correctly 
trained up, in every respect, who have departed from 
their early principles and have become deplorably 
wicked.” If the education of such was entirely cor- 
rect, we should then inquire, were they trained up (i. 
e.) to manhood—to womanhood? We know of num- 
bers who were trained up—up to ten, twelve, thirteen, 
and then had the reins thrown completely into their 
own hands; but show us one who has been trained up, 
even to manhood, in the doctrines, practice, and enjoy- 
ment of the Christian religion, (in the way he should 
go,) and we will show you one who “will not depart.” 
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Original. 
-LORD BYRON. 


In the May number of the Repository, are some val- 
uable hints from the pen of J. E. Snodgrass, M. D., in 
regard to the genius and poetry of Byron. He has 
placed the moral profligacy of the poet in a very just 
light. But the proofs of his lordship’s gross and repul- 
sive depravity may be accumulated to almost any ex- 
tent. Certain tokens of his incorrigible and deliberate 
intention to countenance vice in its grossest forms, 
should not be overlooked. 

Perhaps none of his productions afford more numer- 
ous and unequivocal proofs of his depravity than Don 
Juan. AndI will add, that few books in our language 








are, as a whole, better adapted to weaken the purposes 
of virtue, and render sin in all its forms tolerable, and 
even attractive. Its tendency is to destroy our rever- 
ence for the most sacred private relations, and induce 
us to scorn the vows by which those relations are assu- 
med. It has done more than the writings of any one 
infidel, to render the Bible ridiculous, and ease the con- 
sciences of the licentious of its wholesome and needful 
restraints. The story itself, not to mention its profane 
and obscene paragraphs, is of the very worst tendency. 
Don Juan has for his father Don Jose, who at his death 
leaves the child to be educated by his mother, whose 
attributes are set forth with much minuteness. She is 
said to be 
“Perfect, past all parallel 


Of modern female saint’s comparison. 
* * * * 7 


But then she had a devil of a spirit.” 

This is manifest from the fact, that the child’s training 
was by the use of books wherein the moral filth of the 
world, in its most polluted ages, seems to have been 
treasured up for future use. At thirteen, this young 
serpent starts on a most hopeful career of doings and 
indulgences, for which we have no name. If the 
mother has one devil, the son has legions. The recital 
proceeds in innuendo, double entendre, and unvailed 
grossness of allusion and expression, to the close of the 
first Canto, which represents the young Don as suc- 
cessful in his assaults upon the integrity and bliss of a 
pure and happy family, which constitutes his first con- 
quest. 

As an example of the manner in which Byron treats 
the word of God, take the following. In his description 
of Inez, the mother of Don Juan, he says— 

“ She liked the English and the Hebrew tongues, 

And said there was analogy between ’em; 

She proved it somehow out of sacred songs; 

But I must leave the proofs with those who’ve seen em; 
And all may think which way their judgments lead ’em; 
’Tis strange the Hebrew noun, which means, ‘I am,’ 
The English always use to govern d——n !” 

Referring to one of the most solemn lessons of sacred 
Scripture, the rich saan and Lazarus, he speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“ rain back 
A drop of dew, when every drop had seemed 
To taste of heaven—if this be true, indeed 
Some Christians have a comfortable creed.” 





His profane and blasphemous allusions to sacred 
writ are so frequent and gross, as to betray the poet’s 
hostility to divine revelation. Byron was, in the worst 
sense, en infidel, a blasphemer, a debauchee—as reckless 
as Satan of all rights, human and divine; and his life 
and all its fruits are more easily likened to the devil’s 
entrance into paradise -and his business there, than to 
any thing else in this world’s history. 

After so much against him, it may be expected that 
something will he said for him. Nothing can be said 
to mitigate, but much to aggravate the above charges. 
It is not praising him to confess his talents. On this 
point I might or might not agree with Mr. Snodgrass. 
It is partly true, as that gentleman says, that “his 
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longest poems are mere patch-work.” It is wholly true 
that they are “histories of his own despicable career, 
and of the just desertions of his friends.” The wretch 
so outsinned the charity and patience of mankind, that 
he could not sketch the folly and foulness of high- 
handed viilany without sitting for his own likeness. 

But withal, Byron had talents. He possessed the 
poet’s frenzy in an unusual degree. Even his “patch- 
work” displays, in spots, much attraction—the attrac- 
tion of skillfully wrought shapes and shades. The 
storm and shipwreck in which the reprobate Don is cast 
away, furnishes an example. It is an admirable de- 
scription. Scarcely any thing excels it. There are 
other beauties in his minor poems, to which they who 
have any acquaintance with his writings will readily 
advert, and which are almost inimitably beautiful, pa- 
thetic, and sublime, for he sometimes excelled in each. 
We cannot deny, therefore, that his lordship possessed 
talents, and that genius is impressed on his productions. 
In affluence and variety and felicity of expression, in 
splendor of imagery and in striking delineations of 
character, few, if any, have excelled Lord Byron. 

But I repeat it, this confession is no eulogy. It is 
his dishonor and shame. To what uses did he devote 
his talents? Did he benefit mankind? We know not 


if a creature in the universe could rise up and call him! 
blessed; but if all whom he has injured, even at this 


early period, should curse him, the world would scarcely 
contain the maledictions which souls defiled and damn- 
ed by his incantations, would heap on his detested 
memory. 

In one particular Byron differs from nearly all wri- 
ters. ‘The most vicious authors, who cared nothing 
for good morals or true religion, found it difficult to 
write much or long without dropping some hints in 
favor of both. Burns seems to have had nothing less 
at heart than to recommend religion; yet his “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” presents piety in a form of unaffected 
dignity and attractiveness. But Byron’s productions 
seem to be evil only. Like human nature forsaken of 
God’s Spirit, they are totally depraved. He stands 
almost alone among voluminous writers, in that he 
always employed his gifts to commend evil. And he 
aided the persuasion by the force of his own gross ex- 
ample. Men’s lives and precepts often disagree; but 
Byron was consistent. His muse and morals are in 
harmony, if harmony can be applied to that which 
springs from perdition, and wars against Jehovah. 

The question has often been asked, “Should Chris- 
tians read Byron?” It is not difficult to answer. 
They should not allow his works a place in their libra- 
ries, A Christian parent, who places Don Juan and 
Childe Harolde within reach of his children, is under 
Satanic influence. I would rather give my baptized 
children the writings of Hobbes, Hume, Paine and 
Owen. Then they will be warned before-hand. Don 
Juan is an insinuating poison. It works impercepti- 
bly, but surely. It has not so much the logic as the 
sentiment of infidelity. Paine attempts to drive relig- 
ion from the head, but Byron expels it from the heart. 
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The former baits the understanding, the latter the affec- 
tions. Paine would make a deist of the moralist, and 
permit him, if he chose, to hold on to his morality. 
Byron observes a different order. Commencing with 
the affections, he would thoroughly corrupt them; for 
when he has cultivated the vilest passions of our nature, 
he knows that infidelity, as in his own case, must be 
called in, to relieve conscience of its burdens. This is 
the worst kind of infidelity, for it not only renders a 
eure difficult in itself, but induces the patient to spurn 
the remedies by which that cure might be effected. 

I have seen a duodecimo of three hundred pages, 
containing the beauties of Byron. A glance induced 
me to believe that its selections embraced all from his 
pen that is really worth reading; and at all events, they 
display his style of thought and expression. There is 
one objection even to this. Some who read it will not 
be satisfied till they read more. A taste will excite ap- 


petite, and tempt them to explore the garden, if such 
‘it seem; and whether they be granted or forbidden, par- 





take of all its fruits. 
As to females, if they will look into Byron, let them 
procure a selection. If expurgated editions of Horace 


,are put into the hands of our sons, for decency’s sake 


let Byron be purified by a thorough process before it 
passes under the eyes of our daughters, Let them be 
taught that his productions in mass are contaminating, 
and that to touch them is like sitting in the gallery of a 
theatre, and making its occupants their companions. 
The selection just referred to, contains all that a lady 
ought to admire—all that she should not blush to have 
read. 

What parent, brother or husband, possessing the least 
delicacy, can see a female relative tracing the detestable 
adventures of Don Juan, and evidently taking pleasure 
in its filthy recitals, without mortification, if not dis- 
gust? Were I to see a friend of mine, after reading— 

“ This was Don Juan’s earliest scrape, but whether 
I shall proceed with his adventures, is 
Dependent on the public altogether,” 

go on to devour a second Canto of these libertine abom- 
inations, I should wish her no nearer related to me than 
tenth or fifteenth cousin; and even of that the world 
might be ignorant. Byron himself had misgivings 
whether the vicious would tolerate the vileness of his 
verse. Could he anticipate that not only actresses, but 
ladies, and some professedly Christian ladies, would 
not only tolerate, but would read it with greater zest 
than they do their Bibles? No. With all his con- 
tempt of human nature, and his covert scorn of female 
virtue, these developments of moral depravity were 
ultra even to him. They were more favorable than his 
fears, and exceeded his very hopes. He had the fullest 
confidence in woman’s frailty; yet he was made to 
wonder at her forwardness to become the victim of pal- 
pable treachery. Like Satan in paradise, he believed 
she could be insnared, but was surprised to see her step 
into an unconcealed snare. Experimenting, he found 
some ready to do so; hence those successive Cantos, 
which are fit only for the perdition which inspired 
them. H. 
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come to us without name or signature.—Eps. 


Banners are waving out on high, 
And myriads shore-ward tread ; 

Helena’s rock-built, sea-girt isle, 
Gives up its mighty dead. 

And ’mid the glad, exulting shout, 
The peal of carabine, 

What name upon the air rings out? 
Napoleon—’tis thine. 


The gallant bark is safely moor’d, 
That bore thee o’er the surge, 

Where low winds sighed above thy head, 
And billows hymm’d thy dirge. 

And loyal France, with pomp and state, 
Receives thee, conqueror ; 

Pass on, not to thy palace gate, 
But to thy sepulchre. 


Yet on, pale sleeper from afar, 
Mid the loud trumpet’s swell, 
The far-off roll of muffled drum, 
And the deep gun’s farewell. 
Triumphal arches o’er thee bend, 
And banners proudly stream ; 
And victory’s trophies on thy way, 
From tomb and pillar gleam. 


Enough—rest, rest! the goal is won! 
Here sleep the mighty dead ; 

And here thy home, O fame’s bright son, 
With dust of ages fled. 

And now within the hallowed fane 
They bear the imperial clay ; 

While trumpet’s note, and organ’s peal, 
And voice, hath died away. 


Yet, ere beyond the trophied nave 
Thy gorgeous bier hath passed, 
Beneath the drap’d, illumined dome, 
Where wait the assembled host. 

Rich tones of glorious melody 
Upon the hush’d air float, 
Soft, mournfully, triumphantly, 

In many a pealing note. 


Tis o’er—the song of victory, 
Of triumph, and of fame; 
And monarch’s requiem, too, hath passed, 
And wreathed thy deathless name. 
And mute, with reverential tread, 
They throng around thy bier, 
To gaze upon their glorious dead— 
Their long-lost emperor. 


’T is thee—but where the spirit, where, 
That lit the royal shrine? 

Say, did it, viewless, hover near 
That worshiped form of thine? 

Yet O! Napoleon—what to thee 





* Whether these lines are original, we cannot say. They 








Was the loud pean’s swell; 
The splendid, hollow pageantry— 
The welcome, and farewell? 


Thou dwellest ’mid the noble dead, 
Within the mighty pile, 

Where fretted lamps soft radiance shed 
Along the banner’d aisle; 

Where monarch’s proud mausoleums, 
Din, fitful shadows cast; 

Seeming, amid the gorgeous gloom, 
Like phantoms of the past. 


And rich, proud music stirs the air, 
And fills the haughty dome ; 
Napoleon, thy rest is there— 
There is thy dreamless home. 
Thou sleep’st where royal banners wave, 
Yet happier, happier far, 
The slumberer in the lowliest grave, 
Lit up by Bethlehem’s Star. 


Original. 
A MELANCHOLY THOUGHT. 


‘“ All things continue as they were.” 


Witz nature look as gay, 
And will the birds still sing, 
When I have pass’d away 
On Time’s untiring wing? 


Will yonder sun yet rise, 
And set at evening’s close, 

Yet gild yon tranquil skies, 
When I in dust repose? 


Will flowers their sweets supply, 
And seasons brightly bloom, 
And waters roll, when I 
Sleep in my narrow tomb? 


Will generations new 
In swift succession come; 
The track I tread, pursue, 
And call the world their home? 


And shall my name depart 
Like shadows from the earth, 

And leave on its green chart 
No record of my birth? 


O, let me seek, above, 
To have my memory set, 
In deeds of light and love— 
‘ The world may then forget! 
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Wauen the fierce storms of life arise, 
And pour their floods of sorrow, 
We should not dread the angry skies, 
But wait a calm to-morrow. 
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CONDENSED REVIEW. 
POETRY OF THE COSSACKS. 


Tux March number of that splendid periodical, the 
American Eclectic, contains among its selections an 
article on the History and Literature of the Cossacks. 
It exhibits the Cossack in an aspect of surpassing 
interest. It was already known that this rude, half 
savage people, have a literature, and that their genius 
is poetical; but the writer was not aware, until the dis- 
closure was made by this article, that their poetry indi- 
cates genius of the highest order, and sheds a moral 
splendor on their name. It is affecting to receive these 
evidences of the dignity of the human mind, which, 
even amidst a people of whom until recently we scarce- 
ly knew any thing, but that they were semi-barbarous, 
and seemed likely to remain so till the millennium, is 
revealed in shades perfectly, and I had almost said 
divinely beautiful and attractive. 

The article before us is from the Foreign Quarterly, 
and is a review of “Songs of Ukraine, published by 
Maxymowicz, at Moscow, 1834;” or if the reader would 
see the title in its home dress— 

“ Piesni Ukrainskie, wydane przez P. Maxymowicz, 
w Moskwie, 1834,” 

The review commences with the middle ages, and 
presents the Cossacks as a confederacy of warriors, 
perfectly militant in their habits, who won their name 
of reproach (Cossacks being equivalent, in the opinion 
of mankind, to that of robbers and savages) from the 
bold and persevering prowess with which they defended 
their religion and their homes. 

To Polewoy, a Russian, and Gnorowski, a Polish 
writer, the reviewer is principally indebted for his his- 
torical facts. The sketch informs us that the vast 
region between the Lower Don and the Lower Dnieper 
was from remote antiquity traversed by erratic tribes, 
and that even so late as the 16th century, traveling was 
as unsafe in those regions as it now is among the Be- 
douin Arabs. 

For one whole century the T'artars persevered in the 
invasion of southern Russia. Gnorowski, the Poland- 
er, thus describes the attendant scenes of bloodshed 
and horror: 

“The barbarian hordes in their sudden attacks over- 
powered the inhabitants and seized the fruits of their 
toil, before the warlike proprietors of the adjacent cas- 
tles could descend to their defense. Prompt in aggres- 
sion, prompter still in flight, they dragged into infamous 
captivity the youth of both sexes, driving off the herds, 
and leaving behind them only heaps of ashes and the 
corpses of the aged. Notwithstanding this immense 
havoc, the population still renewed itself upon that 
beautiful soil, ‘cut up,’ as says a Sclavonian poet, ‘by 
the tramp of horses, fertilized by human blood, and 
white with bones, where sorrow grew abundantly,’— 
and that population, like the soil, never ceased to be 
Sclavonian.” 

The Cossacks were wanderers, and their errant mode 
of life commenced with the destruction of the grods or 
villages of Russia, by the Tartars, about the middle of 
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the thirteenth century. The necessity of flight to pre- 
serve life was the origin of Cossackism—Cossack still 
meaning in the east an independent warrior. ‘There 
were Cossacks of the Don and those of the Dnieper. 
From the first were derived the various branches of the 
eastern Cossacks—from the second sprung the people of 
Little Russia, or the Ukraine. They were also divided 
into married and unmarried—the former being known 
as Cossacks of Ukraine, the latter as Zaporogues. 
Those of Ukraine spread northwards; settling desert 
regions and multiplying, they are now known as the 
inhabitants of Little Russia. As to the Zaporogues, 
they possessed a savage grandeur of character. 

Both the Zaporogues and Little Russians were, in 
the fourteenth century, the subjects of Poland. Their 
revolt was provoked principally by the Jesuits and the 
Jews. The Cossacks butchered these disturbers of their 
religion, and a war of one hundred years followed. 
The partition of Poland ensued, and involved the com- 
batants in one common misfortune. The reviewer 
proceeds: 


“It is impossible to sketch here the history of the 
Ukraine, so interesting in every point of view; but our 
readers may easily conceive that an infinite variety of 
characters and richness of color must be its distinguish- 
ing features. Let them but recollect the concluding 
chapters of the history of ancient Russia, and think of 
the savage warriors of Gengiskan pitching their tents 
under the walls of the majestic temples of Kiow, while 
the desponding fugitives gathered on the islands of the 
Dnieper, amidst marshes covered with impenetrable 
thickets, and surrounded by caverns and glassy lakes. 
Again, let them call to mind their bold navigation, dar- 
ing even to madness; their adventurous expeditions 
both on land and water, guided only by the flight of 
birds, the current of winds, and the aspect of the stars; 
let them figure to themselves the appearance on the 
banks of the Dnieper of the Lithuanian Dukes, Olgerd 
and Vitold, in caps of wolf-skin, and clothed in the fur 
of bears, armed with bundles of arrows and monster 
guns; and then let them contemplate the growing con- 
nection of the Cossacks with Lithuania and Poland, 
and their subsequent civilization; their settlements on 
both banks of the Dnieper, the appearance of their new 
enemies the Tatars of the Crimea, the separation of 
the Zaporogues and their cruel supremacy over the 
Ukraine, their long series of famous chiefs from Osta- 
fieff Daszkowicz down to the great Chmielnicki and 
the mysterious old Mazeppa; the singular education 
of the clergy of Kiow under Polish influence; the 
something at once chivalrous and pedantic in the aris- 
tocracy of Little Russia; the savage Lithuano-Asiatic 
tinge in the character of the people, this motley com- 
pound of Asia and Europe, of nomadic and settled life, 
of servility and independence, of weakness and energy ; 
and finally the contemporaneous political intercourse 
of Poland with Muscovy, Turkey and the Crimea. 
|From such elements arise the coloring and composition 
of this most singular of historical groups. 

“The five centuries during which this drama was 
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acted, passed rapidly away, but not so the remarkable 
people who to this day still retain their original nation- 
ality. M. Polewoy has beautifully painted the peculiar 
physiognomy of the Ukraine and her inhabitants. 
“Under a pure and serene sky,’ says he, ‘are spread 
out the boundless steppes of Ukraina, of which it was 
long ago said, “In this Ukraina the sky is extraordina- 
rily tranquil, and bad weather is never seen nor heard 
of there.” ‘The Ukrainian is slow, taciturn, difficult of 
speech, does not bow himself as does the native of 
Great Russia, does not promise much, but is shrewd 
and intelligent, and respects the word both given and 
received, Whilst the one lives entirely in the present, 
the other lives all in the past. Would you gain the 
friendship of the Ukrainian, be not pressing, for he is 
suspicious; but rather take part in his Cossack-like 
existence, for he is proud of the events of past times. 
Remind him of these, let him see that you admire his 
ancestors, and his countenance will brighten, his vivac- 
ity will be called forth, his heart will beat stronger; then 
you may converse with him enough. You will be 


admitted into the sanctuary of his joys and sorrows, | 


you will at length hear his song of the steppe, and be 
astonished at the cheerfulness of his disposition.’ 

“These songs still resound on both banks of the 
Dnieper, though ages must have rolled away before any 
heed was given to them. They were distasteful to the 
Poies, for these songs were wet with their blood, and 
the Russians have only of late begun to take interest 
in letters. It was not till after the passions which had 
so long divided the Ukrainians and the Poles had been 
quenched in the blood of several generations, that the 
latter turned with sympathy to their former subjects, and 
to this sympathy, the offspring of their common mis- 
fortune, the people of Ukraine will be indebted for the 
preservation of their history and literature, the two 
strong-holds of their crushed nationality. Lach Szyrma 
was the first Pole who drew the attention of the public 
to these subjects by printing two songs of the Ukraine, 
in a periodical edited at Vilno in 1824. The Russian 
Prince Certeleff followed his example, and collected 
and published several others. Sometime afterwards a 
large collection of Polish and Russian popular songs 
was printed at Lemberg, with their respective melodies, 
arranged by the celebrated composer Lipinski. A still 
richer contribution was expected from Chodakowski, a 
Pole who devoted his life and fortune to the subject. 
His premature death cut short these hopes, but the 
songs collected by him fortunately fell into the hands 
of M. Maxymowicz, who, assisted by some Russians, 
at length effected the publication of nearly three thous- 
and songs of the Ukraine, at Moscow, in 1834, These 
songs, some of which might more properly be called 
epic poems, if skillfully arranged in proper order, joined 
to an ancient poem on the expedition of Igor, a Rus- 
sian Duke, the work of an unknown author, might 
fairly take place by the side of the Niebelungen, if not 
indeed by that of the Ilias itself. 

“The songs published by M. Maxymowicz, may be 
divided into the Duma, and the songs proper. 
Vol. I.—24 








«“¢The Duma,’ says he, ‘are poems usually sung by 
the Badura. They differ from the songs by their nar- 
rative or epic character, and in their rhythmical con- 
struction, consisting of an indefinite number of sylla- 
bles. It often happens, however, that, owing to the 
lyric turn of the people, a Duma assumes the character 
of a song, as well as its rhythm and measure. The 
verse of the Duma is usually rhymed, its subject his- 
torical.’ 

“To complete this definition, it must be added, that 
the Badura are, or rather were (for they are now be- 
coming scarce) professional singers in Ukraine; a kind 
of bards or minstrels, or rather of rhapsodists, for every 
thing there points to beautiful Greece. Some of the 
Duma are, in fact, fragments of a regular epic, whilst 
others are mere rhymed chronicles, similar to those found 
amongst all nations, as their first essays, at recording 
the events of their early history. As a specimen of 
the former, we select a Duma relative to a victory gain- 
ed by the Cossacks over the Poles at Cechryn. It 
opens with serious and pious reflections. 

*¢O! in our famed Ukraina there has been many a terrible 
moment, many a season of unhappiness; there have been 
plagues and broils of war; there were none to help the Ukrai- 
nians; none sent up prayers for them to God; the holy God 
alone, he did not forget us; he assisted us to arrest the mighty 
armies, to drive back the enemy. The fierce tempests have 
passed away; they have sunk into stillness; none have been 
able to conquer us!—Not for one day, nor for two, did the 
Lachy (the Poles) plunder Ukraina. They did not grant a 
moment’s respite; day and night their horses stood bridled; 
they trod the paths to our Hetman Nalevayko; and what does 
the brave Hetman meditate and design? What is the fate he 
prepares for his companions? Only the holy God knows—the 
holy God who assists him with his might.’ 

“The Duma thus alludes to the approach of the 
Poles: 

“¢From beyond the mountain a cloud rises—it rises, it comes 
forth—it thunders towards Czechryn; it sends forth its light- 
ning over Ukraina; it is the Poles who have thrice crossed 
three rivers.’ 

“The Polish army takes position, and the trumpets 
sound; the Duma thus proceeds: 

«“‘Those are not clouds thundering with sacred thunder in 
the heavens; those are not saints being led into the presence 
of God. They are the Lachy, beating their drums and sound- 
ing their pipes and trumpets.’ 

“The Duma, strictly speaking, is an heoric elegy, 
consecrated to the memory of some distinguished chief. 
The following, remarkable for simplicity and pathos, 
commemorates the death of the Hetman Swiergowski: 

“ When the Hetman John Swiergowski 
To the Turks became a prey ; 
There they slew the gallant chieftain, 
They cut off his head that day. 
Their trumpets they blew, and his head on a spear 
They set, and they mocked him with jest and with jeer. 


Yonder see a cloud descending, 
Ravens gathering on the plain, 
Gloom above Ukraina spreading ; 
She mourns and weeps her Hetman slain ; 
Then fierce o’er the wide plain the mighty winds blew, 
‘O, answer, what did ye with our Hetman do? 


Then black eagles soared past, screaming, 
‘Where did ye make our Hetman’s grave ?’ 
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And larks rose up, to heaven streaming, 
‘ Where did ye leave our Hetman brave?’ 
‘Where by Kilia’s fair city the tomb stands high, 
On the Turkish line doth our Hetman lie.’ 


“The following lines present a popular picture of a 
battle-field in that Ukraine where ‘the air breathes sor- 


row.’ p 


“ The field in darkness lay, 
A Cossack there did ride; 
Up the mount he bent his way, 
Up the mountain’s rugged side. 
And he spake to the mountain, ‘O high mountain say, 
Wherefore didst thou not burn at the breaking of day ?’ 


‘OI did not burn that day, 
But when the morning rose 
I boil‘d with blood.’—‘ Ha! mountain say, 
Was it blood of friends or foes ?’ 
*O fast ran the torrent of that red flood, 
And ’twas Cossack half mingled with Polish blood.’ 


“The next Duma shows us a Cossack dying on the 
field of battle, and needs no comment to illustrate the 
train of feeling in the warrior’s mind, to which it intro- 
duces us: 


“The wind is sighing, the grass makes moan, 
There a Cossack dying lies; 
H's drooping head rests on a stone; 
A banner shades his closing eyes. 


His sable steed is standing near, 
And at his head an eagle gray; 

His claws he twists in the Cossack’s hair, 
And fiercely eyes his human prey 


The warrior spake to the eagle gray ; 
‘Eagle! let us brothers be— 
When from my head thou hast torn away 
These eyes, then go and speak of me. 
Go, speak to my mother dear of me, 
And, eagle, now mark what thou must tell, 
To that mother dear, I no more shall see, 
When she shall ask how her warrior fell: 





Tell her, he warred for a chief of fame, 
Who blessings shed on Crimea’s land ; 
Tartar Chan was his master’s name ; 
His meed might have been a royal hand, 
But O! ’tis a mound on the plain. 


“The next Duma exhibits the Cossack leaving his, 
home for the battle-field, and well portrays the hard-| 
ships of his condition, It may be considered as a pro- 
totype of many others, and is probably very ancient. 
The style is more allegoric, and the transitions more 
frequent, abrupt and bold, than is usually the case 


“The storm shakes the forest, and fierce winds are striving, 
Thick gloom overshadows the plain; 
The mother her son from his youth’s home is driving— 
‘Away my son, turn not again— 
Hence! let the Turks take their prey.’ 
‘O mother the Turks are right friendly to me, 
With a gift of fleet horses I welcome shall be.’ 


The storm shakes the forest, and the fierce winds are striving ; 
Thick gloom overshadows the plain ; 

The mother her son from his youth’s home is driving, 
‘Away, my son! turn not again ; 
Let the fierce Tartars seize on their prey.’ 

*O mother, the Tartars are friendly to me. 

With gold and with silver I welcome shall be!’ 


One sister brings his steed from stall, 
Another his arms proffered then ; 
But weeping said his sister small, 








‘Say, brother, when wilt thou come back again?” 
1 


‘O sister mine, gather the sand of the plain, 
And the grains of sand on the bare stone sow ; 
And water it well with thy tears for rain, 
And to visit it daily, at gray dawn go; 
When the sand shall spring up like the grass of the plain, 
Then, sister mine, look for thy brother again!’ 


The storm shakes the forest, gloom darkens the plain, 
The mother cries—‘ O, my son, turn thee again ; 
Let thy mother’s hands wash thy long hair!’ 
*O mother, my hair will be washed by the rain, 
The wind of the desert will dry it again, 
And to comb it, thorn bushes are there.’ ” 


~—-»@®@ Bae 
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CHAPTER Y. 


CHRISTIAN PENITENCE. 


Meek were the accents—soft and slow, 
Which in his faltering voice did flow; 
But softer still the half breathed sighs 
Which from his contrite heart did rise. 


Wuen Peter wept bitterly, he started anew on his 
heavenward journey. Repentance is the first step of 
the moral offender towards virtue. Its tears, like soft- 
ening showers, mellow the soil of the heart, which 
nourishes and renders productive the seed of truth. It 
is not more the order of Providence than of the sin- 
ner’s constitution, that sorrow shall go before joy. For 
this reason angels exult in our godly sorrow. They 
have no pleasure in our misery. They seek, by un- 
wearied ministrations, to promote our good and in- 
crease our sum of happiness. Yet Christ himself 
assures us that “there is joy among the angels over 
one sinner that repenteth.” There should be joy; for 
repentance is the way to faith, faith is the way to 
Christ, and Christ is the way to heaven. 

The circumstances related in the last chapter laid the 
foundation for repentance. And as judgment begins 
at the house of God, Mr. Flitwood was the first to see 
and lament his error. On parting with him what could 
I do less for a Christian friend than admonish him of 
his offense, and exhort him to personal humiliation on 
account of it? He had not considered. “How is it 
possible,” said he, “that I could so overlook the inev- 
itable and obvious tendency of my example!” 

The confession and self-reproach might have been 
expected from a well trained disciple in the school of 
Christ. He wondered at his own blindness; yet mark 
the difference between him and Mrs. Standish. If 
blind, he was not incorrigible. A word—the gentlest 
hint, convinced and subdued him. And then his con- 
fessions flowed like rivers. How was it with Mrs. 
Standish? She defied all admonition. When met in 
her career of wild apostasy, and urged to pause and 
live, she answered with self-complacency, and affirmed 
her own uprightness. Nothing could check, convince, 
or save her. She held on her way, and waxed stronger 
and stronger. 

The reader will remember that I declined giving my 
advice until I had taken time to consider. It was agreed 





* Continued from page 154. 
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that I should defer it till the following day. I spent 
most of the intervening period in efforts to devise a 
plan for Mr. Flitwood’s relief. But invention failed 
me. As the time drew near I became extremely anx- 
ious. When we met, therefore, I was gratified to learn 
that Mrs. Flitwood was unhappy, and was prosecuting 
her preparation for Mrs. Gaulette’s party with fitful 
hesitation. I found that of her own accord she had 
introduced the subject to her husband, informing him 
that she wished to visit at Mrs. Gaulette’s with a select 
company, and soliciting his approbation, if not his 
presence which she greatly desired. He gnswered 
with gentleness: 

“My dear, it grieves my very heart to seem averse to 
any associations which can contribute to your enjoy- 
ment. But anxiety for your happiness has already car- 
ried me too far. I have violated conscience, and am 
pained at the remembrance.” 

“Surely,” she replied with some sharpness, “it was 
of your own free will that you attended the splendid 
party at my father’s. You cannot charge it to my 
account.” 

“No, no,” he replied, “not at all. Do not mistake 
me. The blame is wholly mine. My wounds are 
self-inflicted, but not on that account less painful; and 
had I wounded only myself, it might be borne. But 
the wrong affects you. How can I ever again have 
a face to admonish you as to the interests of your 
soul. Alas!” he exclaimed with irrepressible grief, 
“alas, that I should have crowned my efforts to win 
you to Christ, by such an act of folly and sinful- 
ness! I shall no more say to you, refrain. No, my 
dear, act your pleasure. I cannot utter nay. I dare 
not suggest again the vanity of the world, and the solid 
comforts of religion. I know both; but I have robbed 
myself of the privilege of testifying. I am a silenced 
witness. Henceforth I shall lie in the dust, and plead 
with God to undo what I have done—to save you from 
injuries which I have inflicted on your soul! But I 
cannot go with you. You see my brokenness of 
heart—you witness this agony, and you will in pity 

<cuse my again mingling with the world on any ac- 
count. Try me in a way which shall involve mere 
earthly sacrifices, and see what my love will do and 
suffer to make you happy.” 

This appeal, by its manner as well as by its senti- 
ment, wrought deeply on the feelings of Mrs. Flitwood. 
She began to address soothing words to her husband. 
But she knew not the nature of his wounds, nor the 
ointment which alone could heal them. She was 
ignorant of the Gospel balm, and of the great Physi- 
cian. She could only insist that “he had done no harm; 
that the pleasures he had so slightly participated were 
innocent; and that he had no cause for this extreme 
grief.” So blind is the world to Christian duty—so 
ignorant of Christian privilege! It cannot be con- 
vinced that the love of the world is as truly irreligious 
as robbery or murder; and that to mingle with the 
world is to love it. Some professors can scarcely be 
convinced. How many at last will be confounded by 











the discovery, that cleaving to the world is an adhesion 
to its god; that pleasure pursued out of Christ and out 
of the Holy Spirit, is purswed in the direction of despair. 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE RECANTATION. 


Gentle her voice and tremulous its tones, 
While meek humility her folly owns. 


Mrs. Flitwood was surprised. Wayward as she 
was, she looked upon her husband as the purest of 
mankind. If she reproached him, it was for being too 
good. She looked upon him as differing from other 
mortals—not merely by accident or by grace, but orig- 
inally and radically. She considered him divested of 
all gross affections; and with nothing earthly to care 
for, waiting like Enoch, amidst scenes of sweet seren- 
ity, for translation into glory. 

Inexperienced as she was, she could not at first com- 
prehend the import of his grief. She would not trace 
it to any fault or error of his own. His confession 
did not warrant it. Whathadhedone? The circum- 
stance alluded to could not, she conceived, cause him 
so much sorrow. She saw that many Christians al- 
lowed themselves an unreserved communion with the 
fashionable world; and conscience did not trouble 
them. She overlooked the declaration of our Lord, 
Many shall say in that day, have we not prophesied in 
thy name, and in thy name cast out devils? then will 
I profess to them I never knew you. She did not con- 
sider that these reputed Christians were the diseased 
of the Church, infecting other members, impairing its 
vigor and its beauty, and rendering the betrothed of 
Jesus Christ a suspected and wanton bride. Nor did she 
perceive that the world was made easy in its neglect of 
Jesus Christ, when, to ascertain who were his disci- 
ples, men must look, not at their lives for the fruits of 
the Spirit, but at the Church register on which their 
names were entered, 

Such were the majority of Christians with whom 
Mrs. Flitwood was acquainted. But such was not her 
husband. He felt within, the power of Christian life, 
and he expressed it by his actions. He sought his 
pleasures in religion. He was so much more self-sacri- 
ficing than other Christians, and so much more happy 
than they appeared to be, that Mrs. Flitwood believed 
him past repentance, and especially such repentance as 
his present sorrow indicated. 

She mistook the Christian character. Repentance is 
one of its strongest features. True, the believer's re- 
pentance is not distrustful and death-working. It is 
wholesome and confiding. Yet it is repentance, and 
he would not forego it. It has luxuries. The happi- 
est hours of holy men are softened by it. None ever 
get above it. We may ascend the mount of regenera- 
tion—the mount of faith—the mount of love, but on 
their loftiest summits we shall find no soil barren of 
repentance—no region elevated above its sheltering 
clouds and grateful showers, Our earthly graces are 
mere buds and blossoms, and are most beautiful and 
fragrant when wet with drops of generous sorrow. Let 
these buds of grace become the fruits of glory, and they 
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can bear the constant sunshine. Then they will be 
treasured in a tearless heaven. 

Misconceiving as she did, no wonder Mrs. F litwood 
came to the conclusion that these tears were shed for 
her. Of this, on reflection, she became almost certain, 
and it moveduher exceedingly. She relented. Her 
husband saw it, and began to indulge the most grateful 
expectations. His hopes did not seem unwarranted. 
She retired a few minutes to give vent to her emotions; 
then returned, and sitting by his side, proceeded to 
make a full statement and recantation of her pledge. 

This proves the power of religion; and shows that 
duty is sound policy. It also proves that open contri- 
tion can do something to counteract the social influence 
of our backslidings. Peter’s oaths and curses may 
have hardened many hearts; but his tears have softened 
more. We glance at his denial; but we dwell in tear- 
ful and penitent meditation on his relentings, his con- 
fession, and his fidelity in after life. 

Mr. Flitwood had offended; but he was docile under 
the admonitions of friendship, and the warnings of 
God's Spirit. He did not mourn in secret. Unvailing 
his sorrow to his wife, she was smitten to the heart. 
If she reformed, he was the instrument; if not, he had 
cleared his skirts. 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE WORSE ESTATE. 


“ And with rash thought and tongue he cries, 
My oaths are sand.” 


Whether an oath to do wickedly should be kept or 
broken, has been questioned. Some say that if the sin 
be worse than perjury, the vow should be violated; if 
otherwise, observed. For in circumstances which ren- 
der offense in some form inevitable, we should at least 
sin as little as may be. 

This is plausible. But some objections lie against 
it. If I vow to commit murder, the rule requires me 
not to do it, but rather forswear myself. But if I vow 
to steal, it forbids retraction, because larceny is not so 
flagrant as the violation of my oath. Suppose, then, I 
am bound by oath to steal a horse next August. Two 
months will intervene. During the time I am smitten 
by conviction, and desire to seek pardon. What course 
must I pursue in relation to my oath? If I resolve to 
execute it, I cannot find pardon, because a purpose to 
sin prevents forgiveness. Is there no way to avoid the 
difficulty? Certainly there is. Give up the oath and 
cry to God for mercy. For the swearing, though 
wrong, is already past, and on repentance will be par- 
doned. The inference is that an oath to do wrong 
ought not to be observed. 

It was right for Mrs. Flitwood to change her purpose. 
She had said that death alone should prevent her vis- 
iting Mrs. G. Though this was not an oath, it was a 
rash and sinful promise. But she had now revoked it. 
Well for her had she remained steadfast. 

While sitting by her husband and making her con- 
fession, Mrs. Standish was announced. Mr. Flitwood 
withdrew, and left the ladies to unrestrained commu- 
nion. It was to him an anxious crisis. But with all 
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his knowledge of Mrs. Flitwood’s weakness, he could 
not think her in much danger. Her sorrow seemed so 
deep and her purpose so sincere, that he smothered all 
misgivings. What then was his surprise to find that 
one half hour served to re-reform his wife! It was so. 
Mrs. Standish left her in possession of her former views 
and feelings, and more than ever bent to thwart and 
grieve her husband. 

The reader will wish to know what restored her so 
suddenly to a state of moral stubbornness. It was not 
any direct appeal from Mrs. Standish, for her conversa- 
tion ran wholly on religion. She recounted the recent 
triumphs of her faith, the fullness of her comforts, and 
described her hopes, so firm and bright as to leave her 
almost nothing to desire. She rejoiced that while 
religion was so precious, and held out its treasures to 


j her, she could still enjoy the world. One she held in 


this hand and the other in that, while the delights of 
both were subject to her fruition. She thanked her 
heavenly Father for provisions adapted to all her wants 
of soul and body—of her solitary and social states. 
She thanked him for his Spirit, to teach her how to 
use and not abuse these gifts. She thanked him that 
he allowed her so many indulgences adapted to the 
necessities of her frail nature. Such was the spirit of 
her homily. 

Whatever was the aim of this conversation, its effect 
on Mrs. Flitwood was disastrous. It was a Satanic 
incantation, and roused all the evil energies of her 
nature. The amiable sorrow which just now threw 
the softened shades of beauty over her fair features, 
gave place to graceless obduracy; and the hue of moral 
loveliness yielded to an expression of coarse rigidity. 
Mr. Flitwood saw it, and hope was quenched in despair. 

He might well be discouraged. Human nature is 
bad enough at best; but when we aim at self-defile- 
ment, and strive to aggravate our guilt, we are a spec- 
tacle to angels and to God. We were made for glori- 
ous purposes, and may ascend to heaven; but moral 
liberty was essential to natures so ennobled, and pos- 
sessing it we may plunge ourselves to hell. Mrs, Flit- 
wood was in danger. She had purposed reformation ; 
but quenching the Holy Spirit, she had unlocked her 
heart to Satan. He entered and re-possessed it, and 
her last state was worse than the first. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CHASTISEMENT. 


*Midst stirring hopes and startling fears 
That gild or gloom our opening years, 
Omniscience notes our ways and wiles, 
And as we walk he frowns or smiles. 


These successive changes in Mrs. Flitwood’s feelings 
occurred the evening after her husband’s first call upon 
me, The next morning she was silent; but when he 
left her, she seemed more subdued in manner, and his 
hopes began to be revived. They had two lovely chil- 
dren, who were taken ill during the night. In the 
morning the physician pronounced their sickness scar- 
let fever, which was prevailing in the neighborhood. 
i Mrs. Gaulette’s party was to be on Wednesday even- 
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ing. It was now Friday morning. As the result of 
our deliberations, it was agreed that my family should 
call at Mr. Flitwood’s that very afternoon, and that 
my wife should use the influence acquired by long 
intimacy to dissuade Mrs. F'litwood from her purpose. 

The call was made. Whether fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, we met Mrs, Standish. She remained to the 
last, and with obvious anxiety watched the movements 
of all parties. No opportunity offered to approach 
Mrs. Flitwood confidentially, and we left her as we 
found her. 

Wednesday morning brought a message from Mr. 
Flitwood to my wife, informing her that the eldest 
child was dangerously ill, and soliciting an early call. 
She went without delay. On approaching the house 
what was her surprise to meet Mrs. Flitwood and 
Mrs. Standish sallying forth, apparently for a morning 
ride. She gave them a hasty salutation, and proceeded 
to the chamber of sickness. T'wo physicians were 
present, who, after consultation, pronounced one of the 
children beyond relief. Mr. Flitwood was there, anx- 
ious, pale and sorrowful, watching the dying child, and 
with a mother’s love, bestowing upon it the most 
tender and unwearied attentions. The little one was 
almost speechless. She was five years of age. Her 
eyes moved continually this way and that; and we 
could not mistake the gesture; for whenever she could 
utter one short syllable, she called in feeble accents for 
her mother. Her grandma was present, striving to fill 
the place of her absent daughter; but she was embar- 
rassed. Her features revealed the deep impress of sor- 
row, and gushing tears confirmed the testimony. 

When the physicians withdrew, Mr. Flitwood invi- 
ted my wife aside, and informed her that Mrs. Flitwood 
had gone to spend the day with Mrs. Standish, and 
from thence would accompany her to Mrs. Gaulette’s. 

“What! and not return?” 

“And not return. She is persuaded,” continued he, 
“that the children are slightly ill. She believes that 
the physicians have conspired with me to rob her of 
the pleasures of the evening; and she has declared that 
unless her child should be a corpse, she will go to Mrs. 
Gaulette’s. I deem it best not to follow her with any 
more persuasions. We must leave results to Provi- 
dence.” 

All this was remarkable, in that Mrs. Flitwood was 
a most devoted mother. She idolized her children; 
and she loved them still, as much as ever. Sin can rob 
the soul of natural affection; but Mrs. Flitwood had 
not yet reached such a state. Her credulity had been 
so wrought upon by Mrs. Standish, that she thought 
her child slightly ill, and the report of the physicians 
intended to deceive her. She knew not what was com- 
ing. 

~ * * * ~ * 

At eight o’clock that evening, as Mrs. Flitwood and 
Mrs. Standish were entering the carriage which waited 
to convey them to Mrs. Gaulette’s, the latter was 
checked by her husband, who drew her aside and spoke 
with her in an under tone. Mrs. Flitwood heard her 











exclaim, “Dead!” Mrs. Standish turned and said, “I 
fear, my dear madam, we shall be disappointed. A 
messenger brings us word that the children are much 
worse.” 

“But if I do not go,” said Mrs. Flitwood, “it will be 
yielding the point.” 

“My daughter,” said a well known voice, “your lit- 
tle Jane is in heaven !” 

It was her father. Her eyes grew dim, and she 
sunk, insensible, to the earth. They placed her in the 
carriage which was to have borne her to the halls of 
mirth, and in a few minutes she lay, half conscious, 
near the corpses of her two dead children, as pale as 
the clay of either. 

The end had come. She had tempted God, and how 
bitter were the fruits! She was smitten indeed—not 
by the loss of children, but because they died invoking 
the name of mother, and she was not there. Hers was 
a riven heart, and none but Christ could have healed 
the deadly wound! H. 
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BY HENRY E. MORRILL, M. D. 


Suggested by seeing in her Album a beautiful engraving of a 
little girl, who, having gathered some flowers, sits weeping near 
the grave of her father. 


Lirt up thy head, dear child; let not the sigh 
Break forth so heavy from thy bursting heart. 
Why should the scalding tear dim thy bright eye 
Soearly? And that happy face, whose smile 
Was like a sun-beam shedding joy around, 
Thus shroud itself in gloom? The sculptur’d stone 
Beneath that oak’s dark shade, tells thy sad tale. 
There a dear father sleeps; and as the thought 
Crosses her tender breast, the unbidden tears 
Gush out—the warmest tribute that the heart 
Can pay. 

O Grave! how rich thy mansions are! 
What hoard of sweet affections, cherished joys, 
Of hopes just budding into life, and love 
Too strong for death, thy shady precincts hold! 
Who hath not lost a friend, around whose dust 
Gather the kindliest sympathies—and whose name, 
Embalmed with the heart’s richest treasure, makes 
Their final resting place a lovely spot? 


This is a sombre theme. My mournful muse, 
Perchance, inspires thy soul with sadness. Thou 
Mayest deem it all unmeet on this fair page, 

Where cheerful thoughts should linger, to imprint 
Lessons so grave. May be; yet treasure, child, 

The truth I teach thee. Thou art young, and life 
Its brilliant hues displays, and years of health 

May crown thy lot. Mammon may pour its gifts 

In stores which seem exhaustless, Love may weave 
Her silken chain, and link thy trusting heart 
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To nature’s noblest manliness. Aye, more: 

No cares may cloud thy brow, and thy calm breast, 
In the full confidence of love returned, 

May thrill with joys as pure as Eden’s bowers. 
But know that none of these can turn aside 

The fatal shaft; and thou at last must lie 

Low as the lowliest; and like the flowers 

In that sad maiden’s lap, thy bloom must fade. 


There is a world “where death no treasur’d tie 
Hath power to sever more.” Where every soul, 
Supremely happy in the consciousness 
Of life eternal, fears no coming ill. 
So live, that when thy soul, released froin earth, 
Joins the great congregation of the dead, 
Thy grave, fraught with the dearest sympathies, 
May prove a spot where friends shall kindly meet, 
To think of one, whose name, like odors pure 
Of gathered flowers, emits a sweet perfume. 
Madison, O., April 7, 1841. 
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TO THE STARS. 


BY GEORGE WATERMAN, JR. 
In silence of the evening hour, 

When nought disturbs the trembling trees 
Except the dread of loneliness, 

And thought e’en echoes on the breeze— 
’Tis sweet to roam o’er hill and vale, 

And breathe th’ ethereal breath of even, 
And catch the sound of whispering worlds, 

As borne on seraph’s wings from heaven 


They tell of Him who made their frame, 
And guides them in their trackless way ; 
And with their radiant fingers, point 
To regions of unending day. 
They tempt our minds to lofty flight, 
E’en up to heaven’s celestial home; 
And with their pure, unsullied beams, 
Direct our path, and bid us come. 


Hail, then, ethereal realms of bliss! 
We would your silent voice obey, 
And leave these low, terrestrial scenes, 
To wander o’er your pathless way. 
We'd love to view your silvery shores, 
And sport upon your sunny plains; 
Or fly where days of different hue 
Your varying—changing light maintains.* 





* “Tt may be easier suggested in words, than conceived of in 
imagination, what variety of illumination two suns—a red and 
a green, or a yellow and a blue one—must afford a planet circu- 
lating about either; and what charming contrasts and “grateful 
vicissitudes ’—a red and a green day, for instance, alternating 
with a white one and with darkness—might arise from the pres- 
ence or absence of one or the other, or both above the horizon.””— 
HERSCHEL. 
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We'd love to mark the silent course 
Which your majestic steps pursue; 
Bound each to each by heavenly bands, 
Resistless, though concealed from view. 
But more we'd love to gain a place 
Upon some heavenly rampart high; 
And thence view all your sparkling trains 
Encircling a celestial sky. 


Thence, with some high commission charg’d, 
By Him who first your being made, 
And to the eldest sons of heaven, 
His power and glory thus displayed, 
We'd fly with pinions swift as thought, 
To the most distant orb of light, 
Beyond whose confines nought is found 
But boundless void and endless night! 


The suns of systems which we pass, 
Should light the broad, ethereal way ; 
And guide our course ’mid countless realms, 
Where Fancy’s wildest thoughts ne’er stray. 
And thus, while endless years roll round, 
And mind remains unchanged and free, 
We'd still delight to view, and learn Lied 
The wondrous works of Deity. he 
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Her voice was as sweet as the young rose’s breath, 
But its tones are all hush’d in the silence of death ; 
Her eyes were as bright as a gem from the wave, : 
But their lustre is lost in the gloom of the grave. é 
Her cheeks were as fair as the lily’s fresh bloom, 

But their beauty is vail’d ’neath the shade of the tomb. 
Her heart was as pure as a fountain at rest, 

But its life-stream lies froze in a cold, quiet breast. 


— 


Like the young tree of forest, laid low by the blast, 
All her loveliness lost, she reposes in dust ; 
Her school-mates are weeping her premature fate, Zi 
For her place once among them is left desolate. 
The landscape her delicate fingers there traced, 
Unfinish’d, remains, as she toil’d o’er it last, 
By the book, with the leaf so nicely down-turn’d, 
Where she mark’d the last task she has left there un- 
learn’d, 


They’ll miss her sweet voice ’mid the glad tones of 
mirth, 

They'll miss her bright smile by the light of the hearth; 
They’ll sigh for the friend who can greet them no more, 
And weep for the lost one whose sorrows are o’er. 

But another with them her lone place will supply, 

For the tear on the cheek of the young soon will dry ; 
But none to her father her love can impart, 





Or supply her lone place in a fond mother’s heart. 
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THE Pumosopny oF Livine; or, the way to enjoy Life and 
its Comforts. By Caleb Ticknor, A. M,M. D. New York: 
Harper § Brothers, No. 82 Cliff-street. 1840.—The design of 
this work is sufficiently set forth in its title. In the Preface 
the author announces that. his book aims a blow at American 
Radicalism, by which he means that “up side down” state of 
things which prevails throughout our country. There are un- 
doubtedly at this period, an unusual number of conflicting ultra- 
isms amongst us, which, however humanely intended some of 
them may be, threaten disastrous consequences to society. A 
good and wise citizen will, in such circumstances, act with 
great caution, and strive to cast oil on the stormy sea of human 
passions. But the book before us does not intermeddle with 
political and ecclesiastical affairs. It is a home thrust. Do- 
mestic economy and comforts are its themes. Its second chap- 
ter is on Diet, in which it treats sectionally of Aliment—of Veg- 
etable against Animal Diet—of Food, solid or fluid—of Differ- 
ences in Animal Food—of Mastication—of the Quantity and 
Quality of Food—of the Time of Eating and of the Different 
Articles of Food, as of Bread, the process of making it, Adul- 
terations, Graham Bread and its Mischiefs, &c. 

The third chapter ison Drinks, in which Ale receives due 
attention, and is represented as a mixture of nearly all the 
evils of nature. The author says that besides hops, (which he 
thinks, with many other eminent physicians, a powerful medi- 
cine, and to be used only as such,) are Indian cockle, nux vom- 
ica, bitter bean, grains of paradise, Indian bark, coriander 
seed, leghorn juice, red pepper, orange powder, coloring, harts- 
horn, shavings, Spanish juice, ginger, with many others. He 
adds: 

“If the imagination of man ever conceived a more horrid 
mixture, Shakspeare put it in his witches’ caldron; and it is 
not improbable that the brewers’ tubs suggested the idea of his 
‘hell-broth.’ Let him describe his own infernal mixture, and 
if any thing on earth can equal it, malt liquor is the thing. 


‘Root of hemlock, digged i’ the dark, 
Liver of blasphemous Jew, 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse, 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe— 
Make the gruel thick and slab; 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble, 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble.’ 
‘Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is fine and good.’”’ 


We are sure that our readers will not be very forward to use 
drinks of this character. 

The fourth chapter is on the great pleasure of using Tobacco. 
Here is something for the ladies. We are surprised to find that 
they are suspected of such a fault as is here implied against 
them. It runs thus: 


“Could any one, entirely unacquainted with the unaccounta- 
ble habits and propensities of man, after knowing the proper- 
ties of tobacco, be made to believe that half the adult inhabi- 
tants of America, are passionately addicted to its use? And 
were he told that America’s fairest daughters use it too, would 
he not be perfectly incredulous? And were he told, further, 
that ladies of the greatest respectability, the most genteel and 
accomplished, in one of our largest cities, carry their little jars 
or boxes of snuff into the social circle, and, with a delicate 
ivory spoon, feed their sweet mouths with this most delicious 
and agreeable poison, would he not be petrified with astonish- 
ment? How delightful it must be to have an amiable spouse 
rendered doubly sweet, and bewitchingly interesting, and most 
charmingly stupid and idiotic, by the constant practice of 
chewing snuff; and what a fine example to children, of the 
pure, cultivated taste, and self-control of the mother!” 

Snuffing is thus eulogized : 

“ The custom of taking snuff by the nose is altogether more 

















prevalent than that of chewing it; and some inveterate snuffers 
understand the philosophy of the nose so well as to greatly en- 
hance the luxury of the practice; they use but one nostril at a 
time ; thus keeping one fresh and in health, when the sensi- 
bility of the other becomes blunted. The constant habit of 
snuffing induces pain in the head and eyes, causes a determin- 
ation of blood to the head and face, and excites in the head 
numberless indescribable nervous sensations; and I can now 
call to mind several females of my acquaintance, advanced in 
life, whose health of both body and mind is seriously injured, 
from no other cause. One important and mosi happy end is 
attained by the practice of snuffing; and if no other good re- 
sults from it, this alone should commend it to our countenance, 
and compel us to speak in its favor—I mean nothing less than 
destroying the supernumerary sense of smell, which a kind 
Providence (with reverence be it spoken) bestowed upon us 
through some mistaken notions of usefulness or benevolence.” 


The fifth chapter is on Dress, and it takes up the subject of 
respiration with lacing somewhat after the manner of Dr. Muz- 
zy. The following remarks are from this chapter: 


“ We look with astonishment at the foot of a Chinese belle, 
and wonder at the perverted taste and misguided reason which 
leads her to make so great a sacrifice to attain so great a degree 
of deformity. She might, with equal propriety, wonder at the 
singular and unnatural taste of American ladies in deforming 
their persons, many-fold more tothe injury of their health, by 
the painful operation of tight lacing. The Chinese lady con- 
fines her foot in an iron shoe till her system arrives at maturity, 
when the shoe gives place to simple bandages ; our own lovely 
country-women are, at an early age, incased in an apparatus of 
whale-bone, wood, or steel, and inelastic and unyielding sub- 
stances, which are retained, not only till adult life, but as long 
as life itself endures. * * * * * * * * 

“ Nature uniformly does her work far better than man can do 
it for her; and as evidence of this fact in relation to the human 
form, we have but to look at the aboriginals of our own country. 
All the corsets, whale-bone, padding, and busks, ever made or 
worn by the civilized and christianized world, never rendered 
a form half so symmetrical and beautiful, or so nearly resem- 
bling that of the goddess of love and beauty, as thousands of 
those to be found in our western wilderness. There is little 
reason or consistency in the present prevailing fashion of di- 
minutive waists, and enormously large arms—or large sleeves. 
Whence comes this remarkable propensity to magnify and di- 
minish, is impossible to conjecture; but it is evidence of the 
perversion of taste, and the facility with which our judgment 
may be hoodwinked by fashion.” 

Other subjects are, the management of children, amusements, 
exercise, education, climate and season, air and locality, tem- 
perament, age, sex, and marriage. 

This is a valuable book for families, especially for parents 
and teachers. 

For sale at the Western Book Concern. 

TWENTY-FOoURTH ANNUAL REPoRT of the American Bible 
Sociely, presented May 14, 1840; with an Appendix containing 
the Addresses of the Anniversary, etc.—The American Bible 
Society is truly a catholic institution. Its objects should enlist 
the blended donative and active charities of all evangelical 
Protestants. And this it does to a great extent. During one- 
fourth of a century the doings of the society have been under 
the inspection of the public, and each succeeding year has 
strengthened the popular confidence in its efficiency and use- 
fulness. Its Annual Reports are exceedingly interesting to all 
who love religion, and desire its universal diffusion. 

a opening the 24th Report, the first thing that attracts our 

ice is the amount of receipts for the past year—$97,355,09, 
being an increase over the previous year of $2,226,83. The 
Managers’ Report shows that the number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments issued during the year was 157,261, being an increase of 
22,324 over the issues of the preceding year, and making an 
aggregate since the formation of the society, of 2,645,496 copies. 

The principal matters touched upon in the Report are as fol 
lows. 

First, Auziliary Societies. 1t is inquired whether it is best 
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to coptinue the distribution of the Scriptures through these as- 
sociations. It is decided in the affirmative, because it is ascer- 
tained that more is effected by auxiliaries than in any other 
mode. The Managers therefore urge the support of these aux- 
iliaries. 

Second, the policy of employing traveling agents is consid- 
ered, and the Managers conclude that in some parts of the 
country thef should be encouraged, and in others dispensed 
with. Inthe older states they will not be needed; in remote 
states they must be sustained. 

Third, Translations from the Vulgate, or the Latin Ver- 
sion, have been published because the founders of the society 
expected it, and to put in circulation such versions as the Ro- 
man Catholics will receive. 

Since the preceding Annual Report, twenty life directors and 
three hundred and sixteen life members have become connect- 
ed with the society. Twenty-five new auxiliaries have been 
formed 

The account given of foreign operations shows that the insti- 
tution is diffusing its influences as extensively and efficiently 
as possible. 

Report oF THE AMERICAN Bis_e Society ror 1841.—The 
above notice of the state and prospects of the society in 1840 
is inserted that the reader may compare the reports of 740 and 
41. The latter has not reached us in pamphlet form; but from 
the papers we have gathered the following facts. 

Three millions of Bibles and Testaments have been circula- 
ted from its Depository, and means have been furnished to pub- 
lish two hundred thousand copies more in foreign countries and 
languages—namely, in five of the American Indian tongues, in 
seven of the European, in five of Asiatic Turkey, in seven of 
India, in the Chinese, the Hawaiian, the Sandwich Islands, and 
in the Grebro tongue, on the western coast of Africa. Means 
have also been furnished to purchase and distribute the Scrip- 
tures in twenty additional tongues, making about fifty lan- 
guages in which the society has been instrumental in giving the 
Bible to the world. 

Four hundred persons have, during the year, become life 
members and life directors; and nineteen new auxiliaries have 
been formed, principally in the western states. 

The receipts from all sources amount to $118,860,41, being an 
increase, as the reader will percvive, of more than $21,000 over 
those of the preceding year. 

The whole number of Bibles and Testaments printed during 
the year was 166,875; distributed, 150,202; Jess by 8,096 than 
the previous year!! One Female Bible Society contributed 
more than two thousand dollars for this holy cause. May the 
blessing of the Father of Lights rest upon this enterprise of 
philanthropy and mercy! 


Wesster’s Dictionary.—This office has adopted Webster 
as umpire in all questions relating to orthography. This has 
provoked criticism, especially from those who scarcely know 
that Webster wrote a Dictionary, or who never looked at the 
work. If our censors will examine this imperishable monu- 
ment of American genius and industry, they can better pro- 
nounce on its claims to public favor and patronage. 

Americans are more philanthropic than patriotic. Rather, 
their patriotism is of a militant stamp, and has little to do with 
domestic book-making. It is almost enough to consign to ob- 
livion any book of literature among us, that it is not trans-at- 
lantic. To say the least, presumption is in favor of what comes 
from beyond sea, while suspicion rests upon American proeduc- 
tions. 

It is true that we can tolerate domestic school-books, and 
have borne with some scientific treatises adapted to academies 
and colleges. But whenever an American has attempted the 
higher walks of literature, and, like Johnson or Walker, pro- 
posed rules to govern the orthography or orthoepy of our lan- 
guage, we have, to our infinite disgrace, met the effort with sus- 
picion. These remarks are elicited by a declaration of Pro- 
fessor Jamieson, of Edinburgh, who says, in a letter recently pub- 
lished, that “the American Dictionary of Dr. Webster is as 
great an improvement on Johnson’s Dictionary, as the latter 
was on those of his predecessors.” 
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REpPorTED Discovery.—Hitherto, all efforts to ascertain the 
parallax of the fixed stars have failed. Of course, nothing 
could be done towards discovering the distance of these foreign 
bodies, from our globe. It is now current in some German pa- 
pers that the discovery has been made. Should it prove true, 
accurate calculations can be made as to the distance of the 
stars. The following is a paragraph from one of the German 
papers: 

“ Interesting Astronomical Discovery.—Iit would appear from 
the following interesting paragraph from a German paper on 
the distance of the fixed stars, that unless the German philoso- 
pher has missed a figure or two in his calculations, a most im- 
portant problem has been solved: 

“*Mr. Bessel, a German astronomer, has made one of the 
greatest discoveries of modern times, by having ascertained the 
parallax of the double star 61 Cygni. He found, from repeated 
observations, made from August, 1837, to March, 1840, that the 
parallax of a Cygna did not exceed thirty-one hundredths of a 
second, which places the distance of that star from us at nearly 
670,000 that of the sun, or which is nearly sixty-four millions of 
millions of miles, or, more nearly, 63,650,000,000,000 miles. 
This immense distance can better be conceived when we state, 
that if a cannon ball were to traverse this vast space at the rate 
of twenty miles a minute, it would occupy more than six mil- 
lions of years in coming from that star to our earth; and if a 
body could be projected from our earth to 61 Cygni, at thirty 
miles an hour, which is about the same rate as carriages on rail- 
roads travel, it would occupy at least ninety-six millions of 
years. Light, which travels more than eleven millions of miles 
in a minute, would occupy about twelve years in coming from 
that star to our earth.’”’ 


Scenery In Upper Canapa.—Rev. J. Ryerson, who is travel- 
ing in Canada, to visit the Churches and make missionary col- 
lections, givesin his journal the following sketch of the scenery 
on the Ottawa river: 

“On Wednesday we returned to Upper Canada, crossing the 
Ottawa at Point Fortune, a small village which takes its name 
from the late Col. Fortune, whose estate embraced the village 
and much of the surrounding country. In the afiernoon, a ride 
of sixteen miles along the banks of the magnificent Ottawa 
brought us to L’Original, the district town of the Ottawa dis- 
trict. The Ottawa, with the exception of the St. Lawrence and 
perhaps the river St. Johns, isthe largest stream of water in 
British North America; but there are numerous rapids in it 
which of course greatly obstruct the navigation. 

“ A short distance above Bytown there is a fall of some thirty 
or forty feet in the river, which, for wildness and grandeur, is 
scarcely exceeded by the grand cataract of Niagara. In the 
middle of the river, on the verge of the fall, there is an island 
of rock, the summit of which rises 15 or 20 feet above the level 
of the river. On the north side of the island, towards the 
Lower Canada shore, the sheet of water is 100 or 150 rods wide; 
but, on the Upper Canada side, full half of the river is pressed 
into a narrow space of a few feet. The terrific violence with 
which the mighty stream is precipitated down the fall through 
this narrow pass, together with mountainous piles of broken 
and irregular rocks, the bold and overhanging battlements of 
towering cliffs on either side of the gulf—present a scene to the 
eye the most grand, wild, and imposing uf any thing I ever be- 
held. They have never been able to find the bottom of the 
river at the foot of this fall: some people say it ‘has no bot- 
tom.’ Whether this is true or not, I shal not pretend to deter- 
mine—one thing is certain, the depth of water is very great; up 
to this time it has not been fathomed. The scenery of Bytown 
and the surrounding country is picturesque, and deserves the 
attention of all who are fond of the sublime.” 

Tse Reposirory.—This number was delayed a few days to 
arrange for stereotyping, to which it was necessary to resort in 
consequence of the unexpectedly rapid increase of subscriptions. 

To CorrEsponpENnts.—Several articles are on hand, but they 
happen to be mostly in rhyme. We advise all to practice wri- 
ting prose five yeurs before they attempt verse. 











